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Independent Opinions 
We are glad to print, tho without 
commendation, the following letter 
from a valued reader who is apparent- 
ly no friend to the eighteenth amend- 
ment: 


Editor, New York Independent : 

May I not submit to your consideration 
an appropriate slate for an Administra- 
tion which will occupy first place in the 
hearts and palates of thousands of* our 
thirsty citizens who are now threatening 
to have the United States annexed by Cuba 
or some other republic with a damp politi- 
cal climate? 

President—Albert J. Beveridge. 

Vice-President—Maggie Tight. 

Secretary of State—Congressman A. T, 
Fuller. 

Secretary of the 
Brandegee. 

Secretary of War—Louis Sherry. 

Secretary of the Navy—Prof. H. Beers. 

Attorney-General—Judge G. L. Bunn. 

Postmaster-General—Harris Weinstock. 

Secretary of the Interior—Dr. George 
E. Brewer. 

Secretary 
Drinker. 

Secretary of Commerce—Frank H. Ginn. 

Secretary of Labor—Prof. H. C. G. 
Jageman. 


Treasury—Senator 


of Agriculture—Henry R. 


Very respectfully, 
Au K. HALtt. 

We cannot support such a ticket as 
our correspondent offers us, but we 
are inspired to suggest a Prohibition 
slate which lays proper emphasis on 
the element which seldom cheers and 
never inebriates. How sad it would be 
if the Prohibitionists were again driven 
to nominate a Swallow, as in 1904, or a 
Fish, as in 1888, for lack of suitable 
candidates! 

President—William Jennings Brine. 

Vice-President—Henry T. Rainey. 

Secretary of State—Governor T. PE. 
Campbell. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Henry D. 
Flood. 

; Secretary of War—Major General W. J. 
Snow. 

Secretary of the Navy—H. B. Seaman. 

Attorney-General—BE. C. Brooks. 


Editor 
EDWIN E. SLOSSON 
N Associate Editor 
HANNAH H. WHITE 
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Postmaster-General—Col. Henry Water- 
son. 

Secretary of the Interior—Charles R. 
Dryer. 

Secretary of 
Waters. 

Secretary of Commerce—Judge Samuel 
Seabury. 

Secretary of Labor—Carolyn Wells. 

We may add that if such a dry tick- 
et were elected by the American people 
undoubtedly His Majesty George Wet- 
tin, King of Great Britain and possibly 
Ireland, would send as his ambassador 
to the United States, Mr. John Drink- 
water. 


Agriculture—Henry J. 


Remarkable Remarks 


CHauncey M. DEPEw—The Republicans 
are going to win. 


Lapy Astor—The sea, one may say, be- 
longs to England. 


CLEMENCEAU—What am I going to do? 
Why just live until Idie. ~ 


PREMIER LLOYD GEoRGE—There is so 
much to be said on both sides. 


“PussyFroot’ JOHNSON—Probably in 
another ten years England will be dry. 


J. B. CRANFILL—I resolved to be kinder 
to everybody than anybody could be to me, 
and do it first. 


JUSTICE DARLING—A great many people 
now regard marriage as a mere trifle and 
bigamy as only a little more serious. 


GovERNOR Cox—The campaign the Re- 
publicans are waging is the most disgrace- 
ful in the history of the country. 


Ex-Senator BEvVERIDGE—In less than 
two years there will be from 10,000,000 to 
15,000,000 of people in this country out of 
employment. 


Senator LENRootT — Attorney-General 
Palmer is setting a few mouse traps around 
the country for profiteers when he ought 
to be setting bear traps. 


GENERAL Woop—I stand for a small 
army, much smaller than that recommend- 
ed by the present Administration and 
smaller than that recommended by the 
Senate. 











Just a Word 


| The white paper shortage, made worse by the recent “outlaw” railroad strike and the consequent freight 

embargo, has forced us to combine two issues of The Independent in one this week and publish the May 
| 8 number along with the May 15. This double number is considerably larger than our usual issue and it 
—— the full record of news for two weeks instead of one. 
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Zing —to a thousand targets! The | 
typewriter and the salesman are single 

shots, while the Mimeograph is a swift, 
business weapon, hitting bull’s-eyes 
in thousands of places simultaneously. | 


An important announcement, an urgent sales letter, 
maps, bulletins, diagrams, etc., sent at maximum 
speed and minimum cost. Five thousand reproduc- 
tions an hour—and fine, clean-cut reproductions they 
are. A thin sheet of dark-blue paper has revolution- 
ized duplicating methods. See the dermatype stencil 
in operation. You do not know the Mimeograph if you 
have not seen the new Mimeograph. Spread your story. 
Get it directly tothe people you want to reach. The Mimeograph 
is a swift deliverer of timely messages for unnumbered thou- 
sands of forereaching institutions throughout the civilized world. 
Why not find out what it can do for you—today? Get booklet 
“E-5” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Let the Chamber of Commerce Do It! 


By Chester T. Crowell 


HIS is an article about the Chamber of Commerce 

of today. But I cannot tell you the story unless 

you know something about the Chamber of Com- 

merce of twelve years ago. So we will have to 
begin by moving back the hands of the clock for a 
decade or more. 

Perhaps the Chamber of Commerce was then known 
as the Business Men’s League. The name now used 
was not in such general use then. We will meet the 
obliging secretary. He is a pompous old gentleman, a 
retired business man. That is the polite way to put it 
because the truth of the matter is that he failed. He 
was a charming gentleman of high character but not 
a success in business, so the business men fixed up a 





gards 


Nowadays, the 
Chamber 
Commerce __re- 


soft berth for him as secretary. He is not exactly cer- 
tain about his duties, but he has had a booklet prepared 
showing the palatial homes, office buildings, public 
buildings, and principal streets of the city. He is also 
in touch with some promoters who wish a bonus for 
the establishment of a new industry. He is taking a 
keen interest in this matter because two other Cham- 
bers of Commerce are in touch with the same pro- 
moters. The secretary of one is a former minister and 
quite a prolific letter writer. The other is a former 
newspaper reporter. The latter is considered a tremen- 
dous success as secretary because there is something 
in the newspapers every day about his activities, 

But we began with the [Continued on page 222 
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within 





its province co- 
operative truck- 
ing, honest ad- 
vertisin g, 
Americanization 
and _anti-profit- 
eering work, 
and the better- 
ment of electric 























light plants, 
laundries, _ice 
p lants and Keystone View 
Thanks to the Chamber of Commerce, before the last hospitals If it were not for the Chamber of Commerce, rural 


war orders were filled, foreign orders—notice the 


schools such as this one at Old Point Pleasant, Lowa, 
American goods in this store in Bogota—poured in 


might still house the rising generation of Americans 


THE WAY 


“SUBSCRIPTIONS | 
RECEIVED HERE. | 
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When the first Liberty Loan quotas were announced—they are here shown being posted in front of the Guaranty Trust Company 

in New York City—there was scarcely a community in this country that did not gasp and then express fear that there was not that 

much money “in the whole town.” . . The mention of a million dollars no longer shocks even towns of 20,000 souls. The 

committee who apportioned individual quotas of Liberty Bonds are still members of the Chamber of Commerce and they have 
become expert money raisers 
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“The loneliest place in America”—the White House 


The White House Spook 


By Gerald Stanley Lee 


From his eyrie on Mount Tom, Gerald Stanley Lee can see the whole United States. “Crowds,” 
“Inspired Millionaires,” “The Voice of the Machines,’ “The Lonely Nation” and many other 
books testify to the breadth of his vision and to the depth of his philosophy. The following article 
introduces one of the main themes in Mr. Lee’s new book in which he presents—‘“leaving the 
name blank to be filled in by the people” —the kind of President the people want, giving his vision 
and his program for the next four years in the White House, and outlining practical ways in 
which during the Presidential campaign and afterwards the American people can back him up 


TEXT 
HOPE it won’t make people feel it’s a sermon, but 
I might as well out with it at the start and say 
that the quickest way to introduce what I have in 
mind is with a text which is taken from the third 
verse of the twenty-fourth chapter of The Ghost in the 


: White House, a book which I and a hundred million 


other people have been at work on—a handbook or 
manual for the study of presidential candidates and 
delegates to the coming political convention—as follows: 

The White House is haunted by a vague helpless ab- 
straction, a kind of ghost of the nation, called the 
People. 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE GHOST 
HERE are a number of things about going into the 
White House the next four years and being the Head 
Employee of a hundred million people, that are going to 
make it, unless people do something about it, the lone- 
somest job on earth. 

The new President on entering the mansion and tak- 
ing -up his position as the Head Employee of the hun- 
dred million people is going to find he is expected to 
put up, and put up every day, with marked and em- 
barrassing idiosyncrasies or personal traits in his Em- 
ployer, that no man would ever put up with, from any 
other employer in the world: 

Absentmindedness ; 

Non-committalness ; 

Halfness, or double personality ; 

Bodilessness ; - 

Big, impressive-looking Fool Moments; 

Cumulus clouds of Slow, Sure Conceit with Sudden 
Flops of Humility; 

General Irresponsibleness. 
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But while this little trait in the President’s Employ- 

er, of general irresponsibleness, may be the hardest to 
bear, there are more dangerous ones for the country. 
_ The bodilessness of his Employer is what is most 
dangerous. The- man to whom the hundred million 
people are giving for the next four years the job of 
being their Head Employee is not only never going to 
see his Employer, but he has an Employer so large, so 
various, so amorphous, so mixed together and so scat- 
tered apart he could never hope in a thousand years to 
get in touch with It. 

Serving It is necessarily one long monstrous strain 
of guess-work, a trying daily, nightly, for four years 
to get into grip with a mist, with a fog of human na- 
ture, an Abstraction, a ghost of a nation called the 
People. The only thing the Ghost ever says to him di- 
rectly is (once in four years) that he -wants him or 
that he does not want him and even then he confides 
to him that he only half wants him. He says this de- 
liberately and out loud before everybody, so that every- 
body knows and the people of other nations, “Here is 
the man I would a little rather have than not.” That 
is all. Then he coops him up in the White House, drops 
away absently, softly, into ten thousand cities, forgets 
him, and sets him to work. 

Any man can see for himself, that having a crowd 
for an Employer like this, a crowd of a hundred mil- 
lion people you cannot go to and that cannot come to 
you, puts one in the lonesomest job on earth. 


. .. It-may be true that it has not always looked like the 


lonesomest job on earth and, of course, when Theodore 
Roosevelt had it, the job of being President consider- 
ably chirked up, but in the new never-can-tell world 
America is trying to be a great nation in now, the 
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next four years of our next President, between not 
making mistakes with a hundred unhappy, senile, tu- 
bercular railroads and two hundred thousand sick and 
unhappy factories at home, and not making mistakes 
with forty desperate nations abroad, the man we put 
in the White House next is going to have what will be 
the lonesomest job-this old earth has had on it for four 
thousand years—except the one that began in Nazareth 
—the one the new President is going to have a chance 
to help and to move along in a way which little, old, 
queer, bent, eager St. Paul with his prayers in Rome 
and his sermons in Athens, never dreamed of, 

The reason that the Public in dealing in its daily 
business with powerful persons of any kind—whether 
good or bad; whether a President or anybody, is taken 
advantage of and does not get what it wants, is that the 
Public is a Ghost. Theoretically all powerful persons, 
predatory Trusts, profiteering labor unions and the 
wrong kind of politicians always speak respectfully to 
the Public, but when they want something that belongs 
to the Public they find the Public is an Abstraction and 
help themselves. They act when with the Public, as if 
the Public was not there. 

The only way this is ever going to be stopped is for 
us to make a spontaneous voluntary popular start in 
this country toward having a body for people in gen- 
eral, toward giving a hundred million people in dealing 
with their politicians, their trusts and labor unions, 
less bodilessness. We propose to give a hundred mil- 
lion people a face, a voice, a pres- 
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and expecting everybody else to treat the People, the 
will, the vision, the glory, the destiny of the People 
as a Ghost,—unholy, cowardly, voiceless, helpless—just 
a light in its eyes—just a vast national shimmer at a 
world, without hands and without feet. 

Millions of people every day in this country are very 
particular to salute the flag, sing the Star Spangled 
Banner and ship Bolshevists, but let them speak to you 
in conversation of an industrial body like The Steel 
Trust or The Pennsylvania Railroad and they act as if 
something were there. Bring up the Body-Politic and 
it’s a whiff. 

It ought to be considered treason to think or to speak 
of The Country in this vague breathy way. 

The next immediate, imperative need of America is 
to see what can be done and done in the next Presi- 
dent’s next four years to make the Body-Politic people 
take the body-politic and what happens to the body- 
politic as if it were as substantial as a coal strike—as 


what happened at Ypres, Cambrai and Chateau 
Thierry. a 

Otherwise we are a nation of whiners and yearners 
and are not what we pretend to be at all, and the only 
logical thing the Germans and the rest of the world can 
do is to protect themselves from democracy, 

I believe that the best things the Old World has said 
about us and hoped for us, that we are a disinterested 
nation, and a nation of idealists, are true and real with 
regard to American character. 


But they are not actual. We are 





ence, a backbone, a grip. 

Then all the people we ask things 
of who think we can be whoofed 
away, will pay attention to us. 

The object of this article is to re- 
sent—to expose to everybody as un- 
fair and untrue and destroy forever 
the title writen across the front of 
it, “The White House Spook.” 

There must be things—broad 
simple things about Capital and 
Labor people can do and do every 
day in this country, that will make a 
President stop timidly guessing 
what they want. 


REAL FOLKS AND THE GHOST 


HEN a man speaks of The City 

National Bank he speaks of it 
as if he meant something and knew 
what he meant. 

When the same man in the same 
breath speaks of The People, watch 
him bewhiffle it. 

When a -good hearty sensible fel- 








‘the world’s colossal tragic Adoles- 
cent. Forty nations are depending 
on us and are waiting for us, wait- 
ing for America to grow up. 

This nation has just as much spir- 
ituality, just as much patriotism and 
religion as it expresses bodily in its 
business, in the conduct of its daily 
producing, buying and selling, and 
no more. Any big beautiful evapor- 
ated body-politic we have or try to 
think we can have aside from ‘this 
body—this actual working thru of 
our patriotism, our democracy and 
our patriotism into our business, is 
weak, unholy, unclean and threatens 
in its one desperate and critical mo- 
ment the fate of a world. 

All really religious men and all 
real patriots know this. 

In a democracy like ours a re- 
ligion which is not occupied all day 
every day in this year of our Lord 
1920 in making democracy work, a 








religion that loafs into a pillar of 


low human being we all know speaks 
of Business he speaks of it in a sub- 
stantial tone, with some burr in it, 
and when in the same half minute 


Photograph by Arnold Genthe 


“The public,” says Gerald Stanley Lee, 

“should be organized into three great 

clans, the “Look It Up,” the “Try It Out,” 
and the “Put It Thru” 


cloud by day, and of fire by night, a 
religion that cannot be used to run 
steel mills so that men Won’t go to 
hell in them and to run coal mines so 


he speaks of the Country, he drops 
in some mysterious way into a holy tone of unrealness, 
nto a kind of whine of The Invisible. 

Business talks bass. Patriotism is an Aeolian harp. 

During the war this was changed. We found our- 
selves every day treating America, treating The Coun- 
try, treating The People as a bodily fact. 

I would like to see what can be done now in the next 
President’s next four years, to give America this mag- 
nificent sense of a body in peace. 

Why is it that we have in America a body for Ger- 
mans, and then wilt down in a minute after Chateau 
Thierry into bodilessness for ourselves, into treating 


that men won’t be in hell already, is 
not a religion at all. And a nation that sheds tears over 
three hundred thousand disabled and crippled soldiers, 
who gave up their jobs and sailed six thousand miles 
to die for them, and that has finally managed to get 
new jobs for just two hundred and seventeen of the 
three hundred thousand and taken nineteen months to 
Jo it, illustrates what it means—in just one simple 
item—for a hundred million people to try to be good 
without a body. 
I am trying to put forward ways of forming body- 
tissues for a people so that we the people in America, 
at last, in the days that lie [Continued on page 228 














Spring Days in the Valley 


By Corra Harris 


One May day in 1899 the editor received a letter from the wife of a circuit rider of the Southern Methodist 
Church criticizing The Independent for its position on the negro question. The letter was so vividly personal 
and pointed that the editor—the late William Hayes Ward—promptly printed it and asked the writer for more. 
This was the first appearance in print of Mrs. Corra Harris and since then The Independent has never been long 
without something from her pen, at least never any longer than we could help. Her talent for portraiture soon 
carried her away to the fiction periodicals and her novels, “The Circuit Rider’s Wife,’ “Eve’s Second Husband,” 
“The Recording Angel,” and others have had a wide sale. But she has always retained her early affection for 
The Independent and recently contributed to our columns a fascinating series of country life studies on her home 
in “The Valley” at Rydal, Georgia. Here is another of these sketches full of the spring weather and spring spirit. 





PRING came a month late 





perfect Georgia spring day in New 


this year. We were gettin ° ° York, with the March peach blos- 
the tail end of ah cold Aspiration soms in her hair and 4. thousand 
winds when we should have win Larim wood violet blooms on her breast 
been enjoying our own dogwood By Ed n Pope - and the fragrance of trailing ar- 


blosson.. and a closer walk with 
God in the furrows of our field. 
If we could keep. northern 
weather, and certain foreign doc- 
trines, out of the South, we should 
be a happier and better people. We 
should get on cheerfully then with 
our labor, our religion and our 
poverty. As it is we have had some 








Perhaps, if I live valiantly 
,And make my way serene, 

Perhaps, if I live tenderly 
And keep my spirit clean, 


God will see all the urgency 
I cannot satisfy, 

And let me make one little thing 
Of beauty ere I die. * 


butus shaking from the folds of 
her winds like paradise perfume. 

I doubt if such a day would last 
long up there. Your climate would 
not know how to treat it and your 
people would not know how to re- 
ceive it. Still, it might do some 
good. I saw more people gathered 
on that open place at Fourteenth 














seismic disturbances in our moral 
natures, what with strikers trying to strike, and candi- 
dates trying to run for something they ought not to 
have, over roads nobody can even walk where they 
should be going. 

And every time the ground was dry enough to Work 
one of your snow storms dissolved into a flood here that 
washed away the bridges and soaked the land. Our 
men took up with Job and the sadder prophets, our 
women, who have the hen scratching instincts toward 
their garden soil, have been beside themselves with sup- 
pressed energy, and our pastors who have been trying 
to save time by holding their revivals during the bad 
weather could not revive us. And we have been ina bad 
way generally. 

But now everything is all right. Spring arrived last 
. Thursday morning. The birds, who are the only profes- 
sional poets in this Valley, announced it at daybreak. 
We had a perfect sunburst of song. Wood ducks stopped 
over on their way somewhere and quacked it from the 
willows along the creek. Little green leaves were show- 
ing very young and tender on the trees, and all the 
seeds our Congressmen had sent us were up, so that 
our gardens look like catechisms written in a green 
script. And the old man who has been going around 
among us saying that the werld is coming to an end 
and proving it by the scriptures is a prophet without 
honor. 

We had a long winter, and a hard one, as you had in 
the North and East. However scientists may account 
for it, I have observed this, that the Lord does temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb. And we are all shorn lambs 
down here. This is our impecunious grace and salvation. 
We depend upon the good will of the weather while 
you depend upon the markets. The great majority of 
us get our bread directly from the land, while you get 
it with the money in your pockets. I reckon it is a fair 
exchange. You get our profits, but it is everlastingly 
fixed in the order of things that you cannot buy or sell 
or keep our weather. It belongs exclusively to us. It not 
only believes but it still practices secession. 

Sometimes I have wondered what would happen if 
Nature should suddenly fergive you and let down a 
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street one day early this spring 
than we have in this whole militia district. They were 
seething there like a swarm of black bees. An icy wind 
was blowing a fine sleet into their scowling faces. They 
were tramping round and round in the snow, their 
shoulders hunched up in this bitter cold and they were 
all quarreling about something. They were strikers of 
some. kind who thought they had a grievance. But if 
the sun had suddenly shone out warm and kind, if the 
snow had melted and grass had sprung beneath their 
restless feet, if flowers had bloomed before their faces, 
if the temperature of their bodies had gone up, would 
not the temperature of their minds have fallen? One 
thing is certain, they could not have gone on striking 
and fussing on their feet. They would have been obliged 
to relax and sleep it off. 

Down here we are born to good weather, and we 
know what to do with a spring day. First we cock our 
eye at it. We wet a finger and stick it up thru the windy 
softness of it to make sure of the nature of the wind. 
If it blows from your direction we do not trust that 
day. But if it comes from the south then my bees know 
there is honey in it. 

We spring into a state of terrific activity. We plough 
this day into the land as if it were the very gift of 
God. We let the light and warmth of it unite with the 
soil. We sow it with seed and cover it with the earth, and 
we come home from the fields in the evening with the 
sky of it sticking to our shoes. And we sleep knowing 
that the prayer of our heart has been answered. 

This is what all the spring days mean to us in the 
Valley. We believe in every hour of them, not just eight 
hours out of each one. Nature, my masters, belongs to 
no labor union. When you work and live under her 
conditions, you work and live twelve hours in the sun. 
If the men and women like these in this Valley who 
produce the raw materials from which you get your 
food and clothes had no more sense and no more con- 
science about what to do. with spring days and summer 
days and even winter days than some of your wage 
profiteers, this nation would soon starve to death with 
its pockets full of money. 

The Valley, Georgia 

















Spare That Tree! 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 


HE citizen of Pittsburg 

who wishes to put a floor 

in his house these days 

has the choice of Doug- 
las fir at about $150 per thou- 
sand feet, yellow pine at about 
$200, or oak or maple at consid- 
erably higher prices—provided, 
of course, that he wants a 
wooden floor. Douglas fir is 
brought all the way from the 
other side of the continent. At 
Portland, Oregon, in the region 
of its production, its retail price 
is $85. A substantial part of the 
difference between this figure 
and what it costs the would-be 
builder in Pittsburg is for 
freight. 

And yet it was only a compar- 
atively few years ago that Penn- 
sylvania was one of the princi- 
pal lumber producing States of 
the Union. Vast areas of her 
rough mountainous sections were 
covered with splendid white pine, 
hemlock, and hardwood forests. 
Today these forests are almost 
gone. They have been cut and 
burned with little thought of 
anything except how to turn 
timber into cash, And now, when 
lumber is being brought all the 
way from the Pacific coast to 
supply Pennsylvania’s needs, the 
hills on which her splendid for- 
ests once stood are producing 
little timber of utility to the 
sawmill or paper factory. 

The same thing can be said 
of many of our eastern and 
northern states and of many 
parts of the South. Few other 
states, indeed, have made equal 
progress with Pennsylvania in 
remedial measures. Pennsylvania 
woke up a number of years ago 
to what was happening and set 
out to repair the damage that 
had been done. State forests with 
about 1,040,000 acres have been 
established and a state forest 
service created, which is making 
progress in reclaiming part of 
the fire-ravaged and cut-over 
lands of the state. Yet the great 
bulk of these lands are in pri- 
vate ownership and little enough 
is being done to restock them 
with the valuable timber which 
they are capable of producing. 
To the loss of timber growth is 
added the loss from recurrent 


By W. B. Greeley 


Chief Forester of the United States 

















Lumber is now being brought to the East from 

the Pacific Coast. Unless remedial measures are 

taken quickly, these Washington firs, as were the 
giant redwoods, will be annihilated 


floods which pour down from the 
denuded hills into the rivers, 
halting industry, destroying 
property, and inflicting losses 
that mount to a huge total. 

In each of the old timber re- 
gions the story is pretty much 
the same. Abundant forests, a 
period of rapid cutting, uncon- 
trolled fires, gradual diminution 
of timber supplies, and finally 
exhaustion and high prices for 
imported lumber. Located first 
in New England, the center of 
lumber production moved west 
to the Alleghanies, then to the 
Lake States, then to the great 
forests of pine in the South; and 
now that the end of the southern 
pinery is in sight, the movement 
to the forests of the Pacific 
coast is under full headway. 

And after that, what? For the 
forests of the Pacific coast form 
our last supply of virgin timber; 
and without vigorous measures 
for their protection they will go 
largely just as those in the rest 
of the country have gone before 
them, Moreover, they are so far 
from most of the principal con- 
suming regions that the expense 
of transporting their products 
runs the final cost up to a highly 
burdensome point. If we cannot 
have lumber and paper at mod- 
erate prices we can neither con- 
tinue to be a nation of home 
builders and home owners nor 
expect our industrial develop- 
ment to keep its past pace. 

What, then, is the answer? 
Forest devastation, whether by 
fire or indiscriminate cutting, 
must be stopped. That, it may 
be said, is the first and great 
commandment. And the second 
is like unto it. A new forest 
growth must be established on 
lands already devastated and 
now idle. Upon our success in 
carrying out these two com- 
mandments will depend whether 
or not we shall be able to escape 
the severe handicap of a short- 
age of wood. 

The protection of our remain- 
ing forests against fire and in- 
discriminate cutting is largely a 
matter of legislation, money, and 
education. On the national for- 
ests, which comprize 155 million 
acres of [Continued on page 231 
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Master Workshops of America 


A Series of Monthly Articles Written from a First Hand Survey 
of Big Business Enterprizes That Have Given the United States 
the Name of the Foremost Industrial Nation of the World 





The Largest 
Hotel in 
the World 


HAT is your idea of a 
good hotel? How do 
you select the one you 
are going to patronize? 
When you visit New York or any 
other large city, you have a choice 
of several hundred hostelries with 
open doors; by what standards of 
excellence do you prefer one to all 
the rest, and make your advance 








And some reasons 
for E. M. Statler’s 
spectacular 
success 
By Edward Earle Purinton 


A first class man wants outlook 
more than income. So the mere 
financial offer did not appeal to Mr. 
Statler. He imposed a condition: 
“Make Hotel Pennsylvania the 
largest in the world, and I will con- 
sider the project.” A bold stipula- 
tion—it would mean doubling the 
original scope and outlay for the 








reservations accordingly? 

A woman’s idea of a superior 
hotel may be condensed in a few 
words: The comforts of home with- 
out the cares, A man’s idea would 
be expressed somewhat differently: The freedom of a 
club, with a businesslike organization and operation. 

The woman is right in expecting the arrangement, 
the equipment, the refinement, ease, atmosphere and 
service of a modern hotel to rival the appointments of 
her own home. And the man is right in expecting the 
organization, policy, administration of the house to 
equal the system he applies to his own business. The 
majority of hotels are a double disappointment—they 
are neither homelike nor businesslike. A gilt palace 
run by guesswork is no place even for a millionaire. 

The twin test for a superior hotel is that the heart 
of a home animates it, but the head of a business oper- 
ates it. The man who owns or directs it must have the 
right sort and extent of human feeling; then he must 
adapt the new science of industrial management to 
every department and phase of the enterprise. 

A brief introduction to the man who founded the 
“homelike and businesslike hotel” may show how he 
raised the profession of hotel keeper to the accuracy of 
a science and the dignity of an art, and how he came to 
manage the world’s largest inn. 

A good reputation is the best introduction to a great 
opportunity. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
building the world’s largest single terminal station, 
wanted the best available man to serve as proprietor 
and manager of the hotel to bear the Pennsylvania 
name. The man who had won the finest reputation in 
the hotel world as a pioneer of new ideas and methods 
in other cities was E. M. Statler; he had for years been 
looking to New York with an ambition to erect there 
the largest and finest hotel in the Statler chain; upon 
learning that he would consider the project favorably, 
the Pennsylvania Company broached the matter to him. 
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Besides the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City, which has accommodated 3282 
guests in a single night, Mr. Statler operates 
Statler hotels in =? Cleveland, Detroit 
t. i 


building and operating plans. 

However, it is easier to find 
money than the man to spend it 
right; and the Statler type of man 
is so rare that a shrewd corpora- 
tion would meet almost any condi- 
tion to obtain the exclusive right to his services in New 
York. So the world’s most spacious and convenient guest 
house was built just opposite the Pennsylvania station 
in New York City. 

It took MM@tsworth Milton Statler about forty-five 
years to get ready for his life work. At twelve, he was 
a bellboy in a West Virginia hotel, earning six dollars 
a month and board. But he was hardly settled in the 
job when he formed two resolutions—(1) he would give 
each guest a little more and better service than usually 
given, or expected by the guests; and (2) he would 
graduate from a bellboy into a hotel clerk at the earliest 
possible moment. 

His first ambition brought many tips from delighted 
guests, and the boy saved $150 the first year, handing 
the money over to his mother. The second ambition put 
him in a night clerk’s position by the time he was sev- 
enteen. That didn’t satisfy him—he resolved to be a day 
clerk, and was, two years later. Then he began to 
dream of building and owning a great, new kind of 
hotel, where everything that a guest needed or wanted 
should be instantly ready, at a fair price, with unfail- 
ing courtesy, and everybody pleased. Twenty-five years 
later his dream came to pass. 

Now he operates, in addition to Hotel Pennsylvania, 
a Statler Hotel in Buffalo, in Cleveland, in Detroit, in 
St. Louis; and he looks forward, with a man’s experi- 
ence but a boy’s enthusiasm, to the time when a Stat- 
ler Hotel shall offer its exceptional service to the trav- 
elers in every large city of America. 

The ups and downs of the hotel business are 
proverbial. Mr. Statler’s first big venture, the found- 
ing of a restaurant in a building containing a thousand 
offices, left him $17,000 in debt before he opened up, 
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the rent alone being $8,500 a year, and 
the furnishings and equipment costing 
$26,000. He had saved a little money 
from a pie-stand he had kept in a 16 
by 18 foot space, where he gained his 
first experience in serving coffee, sand- 
wiches, and home-made pies that his 
sister baked; all the capital from this 
tiny lunchroom enterprize he sunk in 
the big restaurant plan, with a friend 
guaranteeing him so he could hold the 
lease in the Buffalo office building. 

Then arrived the first crash. The big. 
restaurant, just opened, was doing 
finely when a grouchy creditor sued 
for a small bill, other creditors got in 
a panic and wanted their cash instant- 
ly, the financial bottom fell out, and 
ruin loomed ahead. Young Statler never lost his nerve. 
He let the high-priced chef and steward go, took charge 
himself, acting as bookkeeper, manager, office boy, and 
a variety of other staff helpers. 

The chance of success looked too slim—the creditors 
would have taken a few thousand dollars for their claims 
and withdrawn the suits. But no—Statler isn’t that 
kind. He said he would pay every dollar he owed. In 
two years he did. 

The second project was the Pan-American house at 
Buffalo. This met with actual financial loss, but Mr. 
Statler, when questioned about the loss, declared there 
was no loss, it was “a big net profit—in experience.” 
You can’t down a man who smiles when his money goes. 

Shortly after, he took even a bigger chance, With 
$200,000 he had made from the restaurant that looked 
like failure at the start, and $300,000 more of borrowed 
money, he built the famous “Inside Inn” at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, a colossal hotel with over 2000 
rooms. On the very day he opened the Inside Inn a 
large tank of boiling water near him sprung a leak and 
drenched him, parboiled him, and sent him to the hos- 
pital, where he lay four months in acute pain. 

Lying there helpless, he went on with his work. 
Every day Mrs. Statler brought him detailed reports, 
and took his orders and ideas back to the Inn. By the 
time the Fair closed, he was able to move around in a 
wheel chair—and to carry home, in that same wheel 
chair, a profit of $200,000 from a single summer’s busi- 
ness! Talk about making fortune out of misfortune! 

The first real Hotel Statler was at last built, after 
twenty-five years of hard work and harder waiting, and 
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Ellsworth Milton Statler, founder and 
head of the world’s greatest system 
of colossal hotels 
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in Buffalo, where Statler in his youth 
had “failed.” A cardinal principal with 
a real man is to go back always to the 
point where he failed, and in the end 
make good right there. Whoever thinks 
or acts ahead of the crowd may expect 
failure while the crowd is catching up; 
then a big success if he holds his base 
long enough. Buffalo prophesied horri- 
ble doom for Hotel Statler—the loca- 
tion was poor, the management im- 
practical. Why, there was a bath for 
every room—whoever heard of such 
wild extravagance! 

The Statler ideal inn paid over $30,- 
000 clear profit the first year. This 
was doubled the second year; and in- 
creased another 50 per cent the third 
year. Whereupon the doubters and scoffers fell victims 
to a strange impediment of speech, that grew into 
paralysis when this genius of hospitality built an ad- 
dition of 150 rooms to his 300 room hotel within four 
months after breaking ground. 

Houses in Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis followed 
quickly and more than repeated the Buffalo success. 
Why? Because E. M. Statler knows, probably better 
than any other man living, just what the traveling pub- 
lic wants, and then supplies the demand in ways that 
no innkeeper ever thought of before. He doesn’t wait 
for criticisms, complaints or requests in the form of 
words—he is so adept in the study of facial expression 
that when a guest even looks displeased or unsatisfied, 
the fact is noted, and the reason found and removed. 

Hotel Pennsylvania should be judged not.by the mag- 
nitude, the splendor, that greets the eye, but by the in- 
conspicuous detail of service, the small but essential 
device, that meets the guest at every turn. The abun- 
dance of little things for comfort and pleasure that 
guests find here, but nowhere else, accounts for the popu- 
larity of the Statler house. Most of these developments 
grew out of Mr. Statler’s personal study of patrons. 

A thing so small as a keyhole may become a symbol 
of great importance. The keyhole in every Statler guest 
room door is placed above the knob, so the guest won’t 
have to fumble and grumble, trying to fit the key under 
the shadow of the knob. In the Pennsylvania, the locks 
turn the opposite way from that of the ordinary Yale 
lock, in the direction that a person would naturally ex- 
pect, and all these locks had to be made to order. 

A rate card in every room [Continued on page 237 

















Hotel Pennsylvania has a guest library containing 3000 volumes, with “a book for every mood.” The complete catalog awaits you 


in your room, and a book is sent up, on request, by ph 





, without charge. Or, if you wish, you can read in the library 


























Brown Brothers 

This statue of the Marne is not the one which the American 

people are to give to France. But in the portrayal of France 

above, designed by Jo Davidson, is another American tribute 

to the spirit of the men “who stopped them at the Marne” 
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In Memory of 


the Marne 
A Message from the 


French Government 
to the American People 


By the Hon. René Viviani 


Prime Minister of France During the Battle of 
the Marne in 1914, Foreign Minister, Chief of 
the Extraordinary Mission of the French Re- 
public to the United States in May, 1917, 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies 


HE gratitude of France greets the generous 
soul of our American friends when we hear of 
the undertaking to which they have consecrated 
themselves in commemorating the battle of the 
Marne by a monument of eternal granite to perpetuate 
that unforgettable sacrifice. The meaning of their act 
is enlarged in beauty by the fact that it has the double 
quality of being dictated by the heart and by the mind. 

Our American friends in offering this gift thought 
of the dead and of the glorification of their heroism; 
but the monument, which will stand as an eternal 
Sentinel of Right in the heart of the formerly invaded 
districts, has another meaning. 

It has the lofty meaning of an example which shall 
inspire future generations. 

It will not, indeed, inspire them, on the eve 
of a war, if we think, as our American friends 
do, that this war was the last, and that the shud- 
ders which now are shaking the world are altogether 
the spasms of the dying wrong, and the awakening of 
a new day. 

But the monument of the Marne will inspire 
the generations to come in all great peaceful undertak- 
ings. The example of manhood and of courage, given 
by those soldiers who are no more and by those who 
still live, must be enduring. 

How could we fail to accomplish our immediate task, 
the work of tomorrow, however difficult or frightful its 
circumstances may be, when we remember that thru the 
lightning of the great tempest, when all the world was 
trembling with fury, the men who gave their lives did 
not despair of the future! 

This monument, then, will teach both gratitude and 
confidence. 

It will also recall the deeds of France at that supreme 
hour when she was alone facing the savage monster, 
and remind man everywhere of how she saved the honor 
of the world, as well as the interests of civilization. 

It will remind the world that because France played 
the part of the Soldier of Right, she lost the economic 
value of ten of her departments during those years. 

It will, lastly, stand as a memorial to the fact that 
France cannot remain alone to defend human liberty, 
that all free nations must have solidarity in that task, 
and that if such solidarity were to be broken, the dead 
would have the right to curse the living. 

Paris. 

















Armenia and America: 
By Hamilton Holt 


States to assume control of Armenia. Not being yet 

a member of the League of Nations, we were not 
asked to take a “mandate.” But the offer amounts to the 
same thing. : 

Shall we accept the responsibility? It is one of the most 
important questions ever presented to the. American people. 
Upon our answer may depend the peace of the world. 

What then is Armenia? Who are the Armenians? What 
call has this remote region and this long-suffering people 
upon America? 

The region claimed as Armenia, comprises an’ oval ex- 
panse about the size of California or Montana in the East- 
ern portion of the Turkish Empire. It is divided into three 
sections—Cilicia on the South West, Russian Armenia or 
Trans-Caucasian Armenia on the North East, and Turkish 
Armenia, comprising six Turkish vilayets, between. Cilicia 
has two Mediterranean ports, Alexandretta and Mersina, 
and a number of populous cities. It was turned over to 
France last November and France now claims it as her 
sphere of influence. Trans-Caucasian Armenia is the only 
portion of “Greater Armenia” now controlled by the Arme- 
nians. It is these Trans-Caucasian Armenians who have set 
up the “Armenian Republic” which has already been recog- 
nized by the Powers and, last week, by the United States. 
Turkish Armenia is the most devastated part of “Greater 
Armenia,” It is here that the famine and suffering are the 
greatest. 

Armenia is tle oldest Christian state extant. King 
Tirdates of Armenia was the first monarch in the world 
to embrace Christianity and impose it upon his people. 
His conversion took place at the beginning of the fourth 


] AST week the Allied nations invited the United 


century and antedates that of Constantine I of Rome by 
twelve years. For the gast sixteen centuries this little band 
of Christians, ever persecuted by the barbarous and hostile 
hordes surrounding them, have held aloft the torch of 
Christianity. Tho successively overrun by Persians, Sara- 
cens, Tartars, Mamelukes and Turks, they have somehow 
managed to survive. Their heroic struggle makes one of 
the most tragic and glorious pages in the annals of history. 

Naturally no people have appealed more to the heart of 
America than these martyred Christians. For more* than 
one hundred years we have sent them our missionaries and 
our money continuously and without stint. We have estab- 
lished schools and colleges to educate them. We have be- 
friended them on all occasions. 

At the beginning of the Great War the combined Ar- 
menian population of Cilicia, Turkish Armenia and Russian 
Armenia was supposed to be about 3,200,000 souls. The 
Moslem population—mostly Turks and Kurds—which oc- 
cupied the same territory was about 4,000,000. These fig- 
ures have been disputed, but they are probably substantially 
correct. How many Christians have been killed since the 
war began is a matter of conjecture, but it is generally 
believed that the Turks have starved to death or butchered 
in cold blood fully 1,000,000 of them—not only men, but 
women and little children. 7 

The surviving Christian population is in a pitiable con- 
dition. There are estimated to be 250,000 girls—many of 
them as refined and cultivated as any woman who reads 
this page—imprisoned in Turkish harems, their faces 
usually branded so as to make it impossible for them to 
escape. There are at least 60,000 orphans still held in 
captivity by the Moslems. Practically no infants have sur- 
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Armenia, which is only about the size of California or Montana, is divided into Cilicia on the southwest, Russian or trans-Cauca- 
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vived the last four years Hundreds of thousands of fam- 
ilies have been separated. Industry and agriculture have 
almost completely stopped. There is so little food that in 
some regions the people dig worms and beetles out of the 
ground and eat them. Were it not for the splendid gener- 
osity of America acting thru that superb philanthropy, the 
Near East Relief, the Armenian people would have long 
since perished. Indeed if American aid were withdrawn 
they could hardly survive a week. 

Altho the Near East Relief has not been able to do a 
tithe of what needs to be done, its record is a proud one. 
It has raised a sum of over $40,000,000. It has equipped 
and ‘staffed 54 relief stations, 196 orphanages, 44 hospitals, 
and 16 houses for women rescued from Moslem harems. 
It has sent 15 shiploads of supplies from America, includ- 
ing food, clothing, hospital equipment, farm implements 
and seeds. It has provided industrial equipment for nearly 
100,000 workers and has distributed free, in codperation 
with the American Relief Administration, 7,000 tons of 
flour each month. It has sent to the field a devoted corps of 
workers consisting of 36 physicians and surgeons, 76 nurses, 
7 mechanics, 15 industrial experts, 14 bacteriologists, 16 
agriculturists, 19 teachers, 20 administrators, 34 secretaries, 
34 engineers, 50 supply and transport workers, 46 army 
officers, and 172 orphanage and general relief workers. 

These are some of the things the Near East Relief has 
done for the suffering Armenians, Greeks and Syrians in 
the stricken regions. But the massacres are still going on. 
Every day the cable reports fresh atrocities. Our people 
are beginning to ask, “What good will it do to keep on 
sending relief if the Armenians are only to be extermin- 
ated?” 

These questionings are legitimate. Relief, vital as it is, 
is not alone sufficient to save Armenia. Armenia must be 
freed from the tyranny of the Turk. Who can do it? Not 
the League of Nations—at least not yet. The League has 
no army or navy or treasury. What can the individual 
powers do? France is prostrate—bled white. Britain, facing 
civil war at home, and almost bankrupt, is staggering 
under the burden of her vast new territorial acquisitions. 
If France and Britain are unavailable, Italy and Japan 
are still less capable of helping. 


F the five great Allied Powers who won the war—the 

“preferred” nations in the League of Nations—the 
United States alone is equal to the task. We emerged from 
the war the richest and most powerful nation on earth. Our 
people have suffered less than any other. We are the only 
ones whose motives would not be misunderstood if we as- 
sumed the obligation. In America all men and classes are 
equal. In other nations—even in the best of them—the taint 
of class rule still prevails. Despite the many liberal forces 
unloosed by the Great War, Europe is still living in the 
shadow of the old medieval caste system where the weak 
have few rights the strong are bound to respect, and the 
‘golden rule has only a nominal standing in international 
ethics. No wonder that Armenia and other weak and 
struggling peoples look askance upon all the great nations 
save America. Ours is clearly the duty and the privilege. 

If then the United States should heed the call of Ar- 
menia, what could we do, and what sacrifices would we be 
called upon to make? 

In the first place we are invited to fix the boundaries 
for Armenia. This is a great tribute to our impartiality. 
Franee, moreover, would probably renounce all claims in 
Cilicia if we accept the mandate. We have assurances of 
this. The anti-Bolshevik Russians now in exile thruout 
Europe have stated that if sovietism is overthrown and 
they return to power they will not oppose the cession of 
Russian-Armenia to the Armenian Republic provided Amer- 
ica is in control. Thus America by assuming responsibility 
over Armenia will be able to get both Cilicia and 
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Russian-Armenia for the new Armenian nation, without 
resistance from either France or non-Bolshevik Russia. 

Having fixed the boundaries, there are three ways that 
America might work out the problem. 1st. We might take 
a single mandate for Turkey and Armenia witheut differ- 
entiating between them. This would leave the Turks un- 
disturbed in eventual control of Armenia. It is of course 
utterly out of the question. 2nd. We might divide Turkey 
into three parts, (a) Constantinople, (b) Anatolia or 
Turkey proper, and (c) Armenia, and take a separate 
mandate over each. The advantage of this would be that 
the United States could keep its strong arm on Turkey 
while helping to put Armenia on her feet. 3rd. We might 
take Armenia alone, leaving the rest of Turkey to be 
disposed of otherwise. The Armenians would be satisfied 
with either the second or third proposal. Europe would 
probably prefer the second as it relieves them of the job 
of solving the Turkish problem. The American people 
could doubtless more easily be persuaded to adopt the third 
proposal as it would entail upon us less responsibilities. 

But whichever course we decide upon we shall have to 
send American troops to the Near East. General Harbord, 
in his illuminating and sympathetic report, based on his 
observations on the field says the number required will be 
50,000. If this be correct, it is obvious that they would not 
all have to be American troops. There are now said to be 
in the United States 10,000 Armenians who are ready to 
return at once to Armenia and serve in the Armenian 
Army. There are also in Russian Armenia from 30,000 to 
40,000 well-trained Armenian troops and in Cilicia several 
thousand more who have fought under the French and 
English flags, most of whom would be glad te be drafted 
in the service of their country during the few years re- 
quired for its pacification. On the other hand, Rev. Dr. 
James L. Barton, the President of the Near East Relief 
and perhaps the best informed American on _ things 
Armenian, thinks that no more than 1,000 American 
army officers would be needed to organize a_ native 
army or constabulary which ought to be ample te police the 
country. Once the Turk is convinced that America means 
business half the battle is won. Nevertheless it should not 
be forgotten that if the Turk sees the Armenians being 
armed he might think they were preparing solely for re- 
venge and then the whole of Turkey would be aflame and 
the very rivers would run with blood. 

It is apparent therefore that somewhere between 1,000 
American officers and 50,000 American troops will be re- 
quired in the first stages of the American occupation. But 
this is certain. No matter what the size of the initial army, 
it can be reduced each year until in a comparatively short 
time the Armenians will be able to preserve order without 
any outside aid. 

But whatever the cost may be in troops and money, the 
Armenians declare that they will eventually be able to 
repay the full amount we advance. There are no more 
thrifty people on the face of the earth than the Armenians. 
Their recuperating power is wonderful. Even in Cilicia 
when the French deserted them and they were thrown 
completely on their own resources, they were able to manu- 
facture arms, defend themselves and “carry on.” 

In short, if America undertakes to save Armenia we 
can go on our own terms. We shall be given a free hand 
to carry out our own policies in our own way. Whenever 
we consider our task is accomplished and Armenia can 
stand alone we shall be able to withdraw without any 
complications from other powers. But if we fail to act 
upon the dictation of duty at this time, there will be no 
possibility of organizing an Armenian state with enough 
territory, and outside support to maintain itself with any 
reasonable hope of stability and progress. 

Indeed our refusal to come to the rescue will involve the 
crushing of the present Armenian Republic, the partition of 
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A poster of the Near East Relief, which is keeping alive the desolate survivors of Turkish cruelty in Armenia 
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Armenia, the permanent oppression if not extinction of the 
Armenian race, and the annihilation of the only Christian 
commonwealth between Constantinople and Calcutta. 

When I was in Paris a year ago last winter attending 
the Peace Conference the Armenian question was just 
looming up over the political horizon. I recall now two 
conversations I had on the subject—one with Mr. Oscar S. 
Straus, our former Minister to Turkey, and the other with 
Lieut.-General Robert Lee Bullard, the hero of Cantigny. 

Said Mr. Straus: Turkey is the sore spot of the world. 
It has polluted every nation that has touched it. How can 
the United States hope to succeed where all Europe has 
failed? We are sure to make a mess of it and please nobody. 
America has everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
tackling the Turkish problem. We had better keep out. 

Said General Bullard: This war has produced a large 
number of extraordinarily able American executives— 
both in military and civil life—big men who can do big 
things in a big way. Let us join the League of Nations and 
then volunteer for the hardest job the League has to offer. 
We have the men, the money, the ability and the will to 
succeed. Let the United States solve the Turkish problem. 

Which will the American people follow, the eminent 
diplomat or the great General? If our people believe, as I 
do, that General Bullard has given the best advice, now 
is their opportunity to speak out for persecuted Armenia. 

The President is with us heart and soul. There is indis- 
putable evidence of this. Senator Lodge, too, says he is a 
good friend of Armenia. Perhaps the President and the 
Senate can now be prevailed upon to sink their differences 
and join forces in this great cause. 

If so, Armenia will be saved, the United States will enter 
the League of Nations, the moral prestige of America in 
the eyes of mankind will be restored, and the peace of the 
world will be assured. 


The Republican Primaries 


By Talcott Williams 


OR the Republican party, the preferential Presiden- 
H's: primaries trumpet warning. For the candidates, 
they predict little, save as the California primary 
affects Mr. Hoover’s future in the Republican convention. 
Few expected, none predicted, the 51,377 votes cast for 
Hiram Johnson in New Jersey. The unrest, protest and 
progressive demand of 





Presidential election in New Jersey. The population of 
New Jersey has grown 60 per cent in the last twenty years; 
the Republican vote only a quarter. Two-fifths of it came 
out to this primary. 

The rotten old caucus did not bring out in New Jersey 
one in twenty of the party vote. This Presidential prefer- 
ence primary called out one voter in five and half of those 
who voted are for a radical platform. Wherever Hiram 
Johnson has gone he has outdone expectation. In Michigan 
he had 150,000 votes to Woods’ 100,000. The entire Republi- 
can vote was cast in the primary. In Illinois 54,000 voters 
wrote his name, an unprecedented record for any candidate. 
He led the list in Nebraska. He has captured California. 

The Republican party has in New Jersey, in all the 
states, a radical vote, demanding a progressive policy. This 
vote is strong enough to defeat the party if its managers 
refuse to advance. The organization men belittle Johnson’s 
vote. Eight years ago they were certain that Roosevelt 
could poll no vote strong enough to defeat the Republican 
party; four years ago they went to Chicago to nominate 
a conservative candidate and had Hughes forced on them. 
They were wrong both times. They are busy now instruct- 
ing the delegates, “uninstructed” of the people. 

The progressive vote is now for Johnson, but it is not a 
Johnson vote. It stands for discontent with the “regular” 
Republican policy, disappointment over the barren record 
of the Republican majority in the Senate and House, anger 
at the soldier’s “bonus” extravagance and the failure to 
provide for the disabled, over the foolish fruitless conduct 
of state affairs and the disgraceful outcome of a Republi- 
can majority at Albany. Where has the Republican party 
given reason for a vote for its present managers? 

The “German” vote, the Sinn Fein, the “anti-war” fac- 
tions, these Johnson had. His vote is noble and ignoble, na- 
tional, extra-national, anti-national, but its strength is the 
deep tide of desire and demand, swelling over all the land, 
for a solution of the real problems of the hour. 

Adequate housing; the reduction of corporate profits and 
power; a halt to rising profits by reducing taxatien for ex- 
travagant appropriations by Congress; social reforms of 
great social evils, material, moral and physical; protection 
to woman and to youth; stability in wages; democracy in 
industry, a fairer distribution of the fruits ef labor, bet- 
ter education open to wider number; free education above 
the high school. 

If the Republican 





the Republican party 








proves stronger than 
any believed possible 


party refuses these at 
Chicago it will repeat 
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in an Eastern state. 
Corporate power is 
strong in the “State of 
Camden and Amboy,” 
as Wendell Phillips sev- 
enty years ago called 
New Jersey. 

The vote Hiram 
Johnson polled in New 
Jersey is only 38,000 
less than the total vote 
polled for the regular 
candidate of the Re- 
publican party in the 
Presidential election of 
1912. Taken altogether, 
the total Republican 
vote polled for all 
the candidates present- 
ed runs over 100,000 
and is 40 per cent of 
the total Republican 
vote polled at any 











Name Your Candidate 


Not for many years have both great parties had a really open conven- 
tion. In 1900, 1904, 1908 and 1916 the candidates of both the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats were known almost to a certainty several 
weeks before the conventions assembled. In 1912 there were contests, 
but they were contests between pledged delegates. You could not get 
a Roosevelt vote for Taft, or a Taft vote for Roosevelt, and no third 
choice was seriously considered. The situation in the Democratic 


party was similar save that a group of favorite son states held the 


balance of power between Governor Wilson and Speaker Clark. 


But this year both parties are at sea and on the outlook for a 
pilot. No man will enter either convention with a sure majority of 
the delegates. It is not improbable that the majority of delegates will 
have no instructions at all. Instead of obstinately sticking to one 
candidate “rule or ruin” the delegates will be studying the field 
with a fair degree of open mindedness to discover the popular issue 
and the popular standard-bearer. Public opinion will tell not only 
in the votes of the direct primary states but up to the very moment 
of nomination. 

But public opinion must go on record if it is to prevail, for the 
politicians are not always perfect clairvoyants. It is for this reason 
that we have urged our readers to send us their views as to who 
should be nominated and what issues should be emphasized in the 
party platforms. We shall publish in advance of the conventions as 
many of the replies as we have space to print. Now is your chance 
to instruct the uninstructed delegates. But—make it ‘short, and if 
possible snappy. 














the defeats of 1912 and 
1916. If it takes Hiram 
Johnson’s position on 
the League of Nations, 
it will lose on one side. 
If the party adopts 
Lodge’s “reservations,” 
it will lose on the 
other. Johnson himself 
is an impossible candi- 
date. Any prospect of a 
Republican majority in 


the Eastern states . 


would end with his 
nomination. 

The leaders who are 
intriguing and col- 
loguing to choose some 
“dark horse” will end 
as they did with Taft 
in 1912 and Hughes in 
1916. They have no 
power over voters, only 
over a machine. They 
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have organization, acquaintance,-a network of knowledge 
of the men who manage. They can win only with a strong 
candidate, versed in affairs, familiar with the foreign 
issues which environ us, giving proof of personal ability 
and capacity to act. Such men as Nicholas Murray Butler 
and Calvin Coolidge meet these qualifications, in whole or 
in part. Even men like these, will need a progressive plat- 
form to win. 

The Republican party won sixty years ago by attacking 
the issue of the hour. It can only win now by doing this 
again or lese by the new radical vote as the Whigs lost by 
the anti-slavery vote. Today, with the possible exception of 
Johnson, every candidate is weaker than when he began. 
Johnson has proved he can divide the party; unite it he 
cannot. 

The California primary apparently weakened Hoover’s 
position; but outstanding over all is the crowning fact 
that for the first time in history, at the end of a great-war, 
the heart of a great democracy turns not to the victor or 
to the soldier; not to men whose task is to destroy life; but 
to the one man who even in war has saved life as none ever 
has before. 


Procrastination 


ECAUSE the inevitable revolutions in the despotic 
Haase of Europe were postponed the Great War 
was rendered inevitable. By postponing unity of command 
and other necessary but disagreeable measures the Allies 
came near losing the war. By putting off the revision of 
the secret treaties the victorious Allies found themselves 
unready to declare their peace terms at the end of the war. 
By failing to settle the Adriatic question a year ago the 
diplomats in Paris gave d’Annunzio his chance to intervene 
and make the question more insoluble than ever. Because 
they could not agree on a partition of Turkey in 1854, 
1878, 1912.and 1919 the Powers find it harder than ever 
to agree in 1920. Because England refused Home Rule to 
Ireland a generation ago the Irish are demanding complete 
independence today. Because the Senate delayed the peace 
Treaty to tag the League of Nations Covenant with need- 
less reservations the United States remains at war with 
Germany and in rather strained relations with the Allies. 

De Quincey once warned the youth of his generation that 
murder led to theft, theft to drunkenness, drunkenness to 
Sabbath breaking and profanity, and these vices in the end 
led to habits of idleness and procrastination. Professor 
Clark of Columbia has suggested that in view of the mis- 
chief which procrastination has wrought in the world, De 
Quincey’s moralizing should have been taken seriously. 

No settlement is a right settlement unless it is made at 
the right time. 


Semi-Detached Marriage 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


HE announcement by Fannie Hurst that she has been 
secretly married for five years excites popular interest 
for two reasons: it gratifies the desire that readers 
have to know the personal life of their favorite authors, 


living or dead, and, second, the peculiar arrangements of. 


the’ marital life will arouse discussion. To quote the lady’s 
own statement of the case: 


First of all, I am anxious to emphasize that my marriage was 
neither the result of a fad or an ism, but simply the working 
out of a problem according to the highly specialized needs of two 
professional people. 

We decided to live separately, maintaining our individual 
studio-apartments and meeting as per inclination and not duty. 

We decided that seven breakfasts a week opposite one another 
might prove irksome. Our average is two. 

We decided that the antediluvian custom of a woman casting 
aside the name that had become as much a part of her person- 


ality as the color of her eyes had neither rhyme nor reason. I was ; 
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born Fannie Hurst and expect to die Fannie Hurst. 
We decided that in the event of offspring the child should 
take the paternal name until reaching the age ot discretion, 
when the final decision would lie with him. 
My husband telephones me for a dinner sepahiinsah exactly 
the same as scores of other friends. I have’ the same aegerd for 
his plans. 


With the exception of my parents, who have shared our secret 
from the very beginning and approved, there are exactly six 
other persons who have known of our marriage during the period 
of these five years. 


Miss Hurst is mistaken in thinking that only six persons 
knew of her marriage. A lady friend of mine—if I 
may without impropriety refer to my wife in such cordial 
terms—said as soon as she had read the opening chapters 
of her current serial: “Fannie Hurst is married.” Doubtless 
many other readers had made the same discovery. 

Nor is her scheme of keeping marriage secret at first so 
novel and modern as she seems to think. It was the rule 
in ancient Sparta and other. primitive communities but has 
been mostly abandoned in civilized communities. y 

As to how much a married couple should be together, 
that may best be left to be worked out according to their 
mutual inclinations. Breakfast is a trying time, especially 
if the wife neither gets it nor gets up to it. But there are 
wives—and I know one of them—who can stand being 
looked at for seven breakfasts a week without disillusion- 
ment or satiety. 

Every young couple regards their marriage as a unique 
adventure in the world’s history. But they fail to realize 
that marriage is not a ceremony, not a contract, but a 
process. It is a gradual growing together and this can 
only be effected by constantly living together. Exactly how 
many hours of the 24 or days of the 365 must be passed in 
each other’s company or what degree of continuous con- 
tiguity is essential to accomplish this end cannot be rigidly 
determined. Times change and the more frequent and pro- 
tracted “separation from bed and board” than was for- 
merly customary does not necessarily mean divorce as the 
old legal phraseology would imply. We have seen the con- 
jugal four-poster give way to twin beds and these to sep- 
arate bedrooms, and the next step would naturally be 
separate domiciles, and common meals only by previous 
appointment. 

But however well satisfied the couple in question may 
be with a marriage divorced from domesticity it would be 
very unfortunate if their example were generally followed, 
for it would mean the abolition of one of the ancient and 
valuable institutions of society, the family. Even a childless 
couple will miss something in not having a common home, 
and if there are children it is indispensable. Every child 
has a natural right to the continuous care and companion- 
ship of both a father and a mother, and it is a great mis- 
fortune if death or incompatibility of temper or diverse 
professional interests deprive the child of such training. 
Marriage has in all ages been the most strictly regulated 
of all human relationships because it involves the future 
of the race, and we cannot expect this social control to be 
relaxed in the future. On the contrary, it is likely to 
become much more stringent than it ever has been as the 
importance of eugenics becomes generally recognized. 

But the entrance of women into independent profession- 
life will involve changes of many old customs inherited 
from the days when women were property instead of own- 
ing property. It is indeed a hardship for a woman who has 
gained a reputation for herself in literature, music or art, 
on the stage or on the screen, in business or in public life, 
to lapse into anonymity on marriage. The name “Fannie 
Hurst” is worth more than Mrs. Jacques S. Danielson at 
the head of a short story, and it is no wonder that she does 
not want to surrender so valuable an asset. But the ques- 
tion of “Miss” and “Mrs.” is an embarrassing one. It is 
indeed absurd that a woman in giving her business address 
should be compelled to explain her marital state, while a 





Is your philosophy expressed in “beauty is its own excuse for being” or in “A primrose by the river’s brim, A yellow primrose 


was to him—And nothing more”? The two viewpoints are coming to a clash over the proposed changes in Yellowstone Park 
which would turn such scenic beauty as this Lower Fall of the Grand Canyon into an irrigation project to improve the crops 
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man is under no ‘such obligation. The best way would be 
to drop all] titles as the Quakers would prefer. But in any 
case there should be something about the person of both 
men and women to show whether they are married or not. 
Probably a ring on the left third finger would be the sim- 
plest. As it is now the married woman is generally labeled 
but the married man wears no tag. This is unfair to the 
opposite sex and often a cause of confusion. The restaurant 
manager knows how much annoyance is caused if he fails 
to scratch off from the menu the dishes that are out. In 
an art gallery the pictures that are not eligible for 
prizes on account of having previously taken them are 
marked hors concours to avoid misunderstanding. If 
Fannie Hurst is as handsome as the papers make her, many 
a man during the last five years must have wasted his 
affection if not his flowers upon her because she did not 
wear the gold band that would mark her hors concours. 
And who knows how many maiden hearts lie broken in the 
path of her pianist husband. Possibly the friend who re- 
cently introduced Mr. Danielson to Miss Hurst when they 
happened to meet at the theater hoped to make a match, 
not knowing that the match had been made five years 
before. The situation is like that startling maneuver known 
in chess as “discovered mate.” For a fiction writer in search 
of plots—and fame—this romantic arrangement has ob- 
vious advantages, but it would prove more embarrassing 
than profitable to ordinary couples. 


America Over All 


N order to take advantage of the overall vote no doubt 
the two leading political parties will rename themselves 
the Denimocratic and the Repubgingham. 


A Letter from the President 


“ E constitution that is submitted is not free from 

imperfections; but there are as few radical defects 
in it as could well be expected, considering the hetero- 
genous mass of which the convention was composed and 
the diversity of interests which were to be reconciled. A 
constitutional door being open for future alterations and 
amendments, I think it would be wise for the people to 
adopt what is offered for them. . . . Should the States re- 
ject the excellent constitution, the probability is that an 
opportunity will never again offer to create another peace. 
The next will be drawn in blood.” 

No, good reader, this letter is not one just written by 
President Wilson in regard to the Covenant, but one writ- 
ten in 1787 by President Washington in regard to the fed- 
eration of the hostile and independent colonies of America. 


A Primrose by the River’s Brim 
By J. Horace McFarland 


President of the American Civic Association 


[Tis tre tone per cent of the Falls of Niagara 
have been turned into electric power, and any visitor 
who saw the great cataract thirty years ago can now 
note the material reduction of its glory. Likewise that part 
of the Yosemite which John Muir deemed equal in majestic 
beauty to the main valley is now being flooded into a 
municipal reservoir, and no more can the solemn glory of 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley be seen by men, The groves of the 
big sequoias, the trees of ten thousand years, are, with the 
exception of a few remnants to remind us of our neglect, 
reduced to redwood lumber. Now comes the turn of that 
greatest assemblage of Nature’s wonders, the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

The Yellowstone, as described by John Muir, “is a big, 
wholesome wilderness on the broad summit of the Rocky 
Mountains ...a place of fountains where the greatest 
of the American rivers take their rise. . . . Unnumbered 
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lakes shine in it, united by a famous band of streams that 
rush up out of hot lava beds. ... Beside the treasures 
common to most mountain regions that are wild... the 
park is full of exciting wonders . . . the wildest geysers 
in the world . , . thousands of boiling springs . . . their 
basins arrayed in gorgeous colors . . . hot paint-pots, mud 
springs, cauldrons whose contents are of every color and 
consistency. . . . Petrified forests ... hills of sparkling 
crystals, hills of sulphur, hills of glass . . . mountains cov- 
ered with honey-bloom sweet as Hymettus.” 

It was set aside in 1872 by Congress “as a public park 
and pleasuring ground for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people,” and is yearly attracting greater and greater 
multitudes. In a single year more than five thousand 
farmers have driven there to camp with their families. 

But because the Yellowstone has water, most of it a mile 
and a half high, that will flow easily to irrigable farm 
lands, the entering wedge of commercialism is being driven 
into its majesty. A few weeks ago, a seemingly innocent 
proposal to flood eight thousand acres of the haunts of the 
vanishing moose in the southwestern portion of Yellow- 
stone Park was approved by the Department of the In- 
terior and slipped thru the Senate. A similar bill pushed 
by Congressman Addison T, Smith of Idaho was only 
prevented from passage by the vigilance of certain of- 
ficials who had heard of the passage of the Senate meas- 
ure. It seems that engineers had surveyed the water re- 
sources of the whole park and were calmly planning to pro- 
ceed with its exploitation. 

Early in April the Livingston, Montana, Enterprise an- 
nounced that a school for speakers would be held on April 
17 “to present the advantages of the Yellowstone Irriga- 
tion Association plan for a dam at the outlet of Lake Yel- 
lowstone.” The waters of the lake now flow north thru 
the Yellowstone river, eventually reaching the Missouri. A 
dam would reverse the flow and send these waters south. 

In support of this proposition it appears that the farmers 
in the valley to be benefited have lost one crop out of six, 
and must in consequence be helped by endangering the 
world’s greatest gallery of natural wonders. Those who op- 
pose this private interest scheme are called by Mr. Smith 
“overly aesthetic people . . . who are living in luxury in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and other eastern cities.” 

The new Secretary of the Interior, the Hon. John Bar- 
ton Payne, has stated: “ .. . In my view it is not safe to 
encroach upon the National Parks for any commercial pur- 
pose, and I beg leave to suggest that the bill ought not to 
pass.” 

But unless other friends of the Yellowstone act promptly 
and effectively thru their congressmen, the bill will pass 
and the nose of the camel will be under the tent. Protests 
by telegram or letter should definitely oppose commercial- 
ization of the Yellowstone National Park, at least until 
there has been a complete and competent impartial gov- 
ernmental survey of the possibilities and effects. Inasmuch 
as the glory of the Yellowstone is in its water, and it is 
probable that all its sources of water are mutually related, 
such disturbance as is proposed may easily be effective to 
quench some of the geysers, as it certainly will be effective 
to reduce the glory of the great falls. 


Missouri “Shows” the Country 


HE Missouri Democrats have honored themselves and 

their State by refusing to send Senator Reed as a dele- 
gate to the Democratic convention. In the senator’s favor 
were the tradition and precedent that a prominent senator 
should represent his state at a national convention, the 
strength of the Reed machine, the support of all the pro- 
German and anti-Ally elements in the State, and all the op- 
position to the League of Nations which a year of yellow 
journal propaganda has been able to stir up. But Missouri 
places no reliance on a broken reed! 
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The Democrats and the Covenant 


HE sphinx of the White House has not yet indicated 

his preference for the Democratic nomination, but he 
has laid down the platform on which the nominee must 
stand in a letter to Jouett Shouse, one of the delegates 
from Kansas to the San Francisco convention: 

I cannot help thinking that the party is to be congratulated 
on the fact that it has come to a year of exceptional opportunity 
and duty. The issue, which it is our duty to raise with the 
voters of the country, involves nothing less than the honor of 
the United States and the redemption of its most solemn obliga- 
tions; its obligations to its associates in the Great War, and to 
mankind to whom it gave the most explicit pledge that it went 
to war, not merely to win a victory in arms, but also to follow 
up that victory with the establishment of such a concert of 
nations as would guarantee the permanence of a peace based 


on justice. 

Ex-Senator Lewis of Illinois commented that since the 
League of Nations was to be the issue of the campaign, 
President Wilson himself would be the logical candidate. 

The League of Nations Covenant has figured in a num- 
ber of recent primary and convention contests in the Demo- 
cratic party. The state conventions of Kansas and Missouri 
emphatically approved the Wilson administration. By a 
vote of 1070 to 490 the Missouri convention refused to ap- 
prove the selection of Senator Reed as delegate to the 
San Francisco convention in spite of the endorsement which 
the Senator had from his home district. The opposition to 
Senator Reed was based partly on his fight against the 
Treaty with Germany and partly on his unsatisfactory 
record during the war. 

In Nebraska rival slates of delegates were placed before 
the voters by William Jennings Bryan and Senator Hitch- 
cock. Senator Hitchcock favored ratification of the Treaty 
without reservations, whereas Bryan was willing to accept 
strong reservations in order to secure the passage of the 
Treaty in the Senate. Mr. Bryan was chosen as one of the 
delegates from Nebraska, but some Hitchcock delegates 
were also elected. The principal reason why Bryan desired 
to attend the convention was to block any attempt on the 
part of the sup- 
porters of Gov- 
ernor Edwards of 
New Jersey to 
insert an _  anti- 
prohibition plank 
in the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Georgia, like 
Nebraska, gave 
anambiguous 
verdict. Attor- 
ney General Pal- 
mer, who contest- 
ed the state on 
behalf of the 
Wilson adminis- 
tration, secured a 
plurality of the 
delegates to the 
state convention, 
but the combined 
delegations for 
the two “favor- 
ite son” candi- 
dates, Thomas 
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Stimson in Dayton Daily News 
Christmas of what year? 


Watson and Senator Hoke Smith, outnumber the Palmer 
delegates. In the popular vote the three candidates ran very 
close to each others; Watson obtaining 51,974; Palmer, 
48,460; Smith, 45,568. Both ‘Watson and Smith are hostile 
to the unamended Covenant of the League of Nations. 


The Rising Star of Johnson 


HE most notable development in the Republican cam- 
paign is the steadily growing strength shown by Sena- 
tor Johnson. California has once more given emphatic ex- 
pression of her favor for the Senator. In the primary contest 
on May 4 Johnson led Hoover by a wide margin. Mr. Hoo- 
ver polled a heavy vote, particularly in Los Angeles and 
other places in southern California, but San Francisco and 
the northern counties went overwhelmingly for John- 
son. In New Jersey, which is a typical eastern state 
with no particular predilection for the California brand 
of radical politics, he polled over 50,000 votes in the 
primary and came within nearly a thousand votes of beat- 
ing General Wood. Johnson’s defeat by so narrow a mar- 
gin in New Jersey is of greater avail to his canvass than 
his recent victories in Montana and Nebraska since it 
proves that his following is not merely sectional and that 
he can hope to find support even on the Atlantic coast. 
General Wood has added Maryland and Indiana to his 
string of victories and has obtained some delegates from 
Ohio. Only two candidates, Senator Harding and Genera! 
Wood, actively contested Ohio, tho some voters took the 
trouble to write in the names of Johnson or Hoover. Sen- 
ator Harding obtained a plurality of over 16,000 in his 
home state, but failed to obtain a united delegation. Mr. 
Daugherty, campaign manager for the Senator, was one of 
several Harding candidates who failed to be chosen as dele- 


gate. Most political observers regard Senator Harding’s © 


victory in Ohio like General Wood’s victory in New Jersey 
as a moral defeat, because in both cases the contest was 
much closer than had been expected. 

Massachusetts has chosen an “old guard” delegation 
headed by Senator Lodge. Most of the Massachusetts dele- 
gates will support Governor Coolidge in the convention as 
the favorite son, but their second choice is uncertain. 


Washington also endorsed a favorite son, Senator Poin- ? 


dexter. The Idaho delegation will apparently be divided 
between Johnson and Wood, with Senator Borah, the most 
conspicuous delegate, apparently favorable to Johnson. 

The two most conspicuous Republican candidates for the 
nomination at the present time are General Wood and Sena- 
tor Johnson, who are so far ahead of their competitors in 
the matter of pledged delegates that the nomination of any 
third candidate can only come about as the result of a pos- 
sible deadlock between the two leaders in the convention it- 
self. In such a case the dark horse would have the oppor- 
tunity of a generation. 


The Bonus Tangle 


ONGRESS is willing, even eager, to grant a bonus to 

veterans of the Great War, but unfortunately to do so 
it will be necessary to raise more than a billion dollars by 
increased taxation or otherwise. This will absorb all the 
saving which Congress has been able to effect in other de- 
partments of Government expendituge by paring down 
the estimates of cabinet members and will thus make it im- 
possible for Congress to “point with pride” to its record of 
economy at the coming elections. Moreover there is noe 
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agreement as to the proper method for raising the needed 
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sum. The excess profits tax is intensely unpopular with 
business men and is condemned by many economists as un- 
sound in theory and apt to raise prices. The proposed tax 
on sales, however, seems equally calculated to increase the 
cost of living and to work out as a direct tax on the con- 
sumer. The income tax is already fixed at as high a per- 
centage as seems safe for peace times. To float a new loan 
would endanger the value of Government securities al- 
ready on the market. Minor taxes on luxuries would hard- 
ly raise the requisite amount. 

As reported from the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Repfesentatives, the bonus measure author- 
izes the appropriation of $1,600,000,000 during the years 
1921 and 1922. The service man receives the option of a 
cash bonus, a homestead, vocational training or endowment 
insurance. The cash bonus is $1.25 for each day of service 
and the equivalent value under the other options is $1.75 
a day. 

To raise the necessary sum a special supertax is levied 
on incomes above $5000 a year, graduated at one, twe or 
three per cent, according to the size of the income. A tax 
is levied on sales and transfers of stocks and bonds, transac- 
tions on the produce exchange and on sales of real estate. 
Increased taxes are levied on tobacco and its manufactured 
products. Finally, a special tax is imposed on sales of 
“tangible personal property or electrical energy” in excess of 
$1000 a month, including hotel and restaurant businesses. 


Reading Combine Dissolved 


UPREME Court decisions by a closely divided vote 

have become unpleasantly conspicuous of late. The de- 
cision by four votes to three to dissolve the combine be- 
tween the Reading Company and its subsidiary com- 
panies recalls the recent decision by five votes to four 
that stock dividends were not subject to the income tax 
and the decision by four to three that the United States 
Steel Corporation did not violate the Anti-Trust Law. 
It is evident that the application of Federal law to in- 
dustrial questions is by no means an obvious matter and 
that men of the highest judicial training may hold di- 
vergent views. 

The majority opinion in the Reading case, delivered by 
Justice Clarke, ran as follows: 

For flagrant violation of the first and second sections of the 
Anti-Trust Act, the relations between the Reading Company, 
the Reading Railway Company and the Reading Coal Company 
and between these companies and the Central Railroad Company 
of New Jersey must be so dissolved as to give to each of them a 
position in all respects independent and free from stock or other 
control of either of the other corporations. The question 
which we have presented by this branch of the case is not the 
technical one of whether ownership by a railroad company of 
stock in a coal company renders it unlawful for the former to 
carry the product of the latter, for here the railroad company 
did not own any of the stock of the coal company. The real 
question is whether combining in a single corporation the owner- 
ship of all of the stock of a carrier and of all of the stock of a 
coal company results in such a community of interest or title in 
the product of the latter as to bring the case within the scope 
of the provisions of the act. All three of the Reading companies 
had the same officers and directors, and it was under their 
authority that the mines were worked and the railway operated, 
and they exercised that authority in the one case in precisely 
the same character as in the other, as officials of the holding 
company. 

Justices McKenna, Day and Pitney supported the 
opinion of Justice Clarke. Chief Justice White and Jus- 
tices Holmes and Van Devanter dissented, and Justices 
McReynolds and Brandeis took no part in the decision. 
As formerly in the Standard Oil case, the news of disso- 
lution reacted favorably on the stock exchange. Reading 
stock rose several points after the decision of the Su- 
preme Court was made public. 
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The Revolution That Was No 


\ A 7HETHER owing to the careful precautions taken by 

the Department of Justice or to the absence of any 
such intention on the part of the Reds, the disorders ex- 
pected on May Day failed to materialize. Attorney General 
Palmer announced that evidence had been received of a 
plot to assassinate a number of prominent citizens who 
have been active in repressing revolutionary agitation. 
These men were personally warned to take precautions on 
May 1. Mr. Palmer said: 

The information that comes to us concerning the proposed 
assassinations is reported from. a considerable portion of the coun- 
try, indicating that the plot is nation-wide. Both as te this and 
to the proposed general strike, we rely in great measure on wide 
publicity to frustrate the plans of the plotters, just as such pub- 
licity blocked the plans for the genera] strike called by the 
agitators for July 4, 1919. 

On May Day there were a number of radical mass meet- 
ings, a good deal of pamphleteering propaganda and a 
little red flag waving here and there. But not a single in- 
stance of serious disorder was reported from any part of 
the country. On the contrary, the most notable feature of 
the day was the “loyalty demonstrations” held in various 
places, where the local authorities acted on the hint of 
Governor Allen of Kansas that the day chosen for inter- 
national Socialist demonstrations should be made an 
“Americanization day” and so celebrated by patriotic 
citizens. 

The Immigration Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives is undertaking an investigation of the activities of Mr. 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, whom the 
committeemen accuse of cancelling warrants for deporta- 
tion issued by the Department of Justice. Mr. Post has 
acted on about 5000 cases and has cancelled some 1600 
warrants since November 1, 1919. Mr. Ralston, counsel for 
Mr. Post, defended the policy of the Department of Labor 
on the ground that the agents of the Department of Jus- 
tice had made wholesale arrests in arbitrary fashion and 
had ordered deportation in cases when it would have been 
most unjust. 


Are Hard Times Coming ? 


HE effects of over-extended credit are already beginning 
to be felt in the United States, and while financial ex- 
perts are not agreed as to the extent which this country 
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will experience “hard times” they seem unanimous in look- 
ing for some reaction from the industrial boom of war 
times. Coincident with the panic on the Japanese stock ex- 
change, tho not directly caused by it, there was a slump in 
the values of speculative industrial stocks on Wall Street. 
Nearly all values declined, but the sharpest break occurred 
in the steel industry. 

A more serious indication of the financial stringency 
than the Wall Street flurry is the steady decline in the 
value of Liberty Loan bonds. To some extent this was in- 
evitable with the resumption of normal industrial life 
after the war, since private corporations are able to offer 
higher rates of interest to the investor than the Govern- 
ment. But the effect of the decline has had a very unfortu- 
nate effect on the purchasers of the bonds, especially those 
who are forced to sell at the present time and accept less 
than 90 cents for every dollar they paid. Senator Freling- 
huysen of New Jersey proposes to refund all the Liberty 
Loans into a single issue to prevent depreciation. Secre- 
tary Houston of the Treasury opposes this plan and points 
out that prevailing low prices for Government securities 
should encourage their purchase since their value as per- 
manent investments is not diminished by the fact that 
some buyers see fit to sell their bonds now for less than they 
are worth. The recent issues of United States Treasury 
certificates at five per cent for three months’ loans and at 
five and one-fourth per cent for six months’ loans has had 
an unfavorable effect on the value of Liberty bonds, and 
the fear that the proposed bonus for veterans of the 
Great War will make necessary a further Government loan 
has caused no little alarm in financial circles. 

In addition to the decline in the values of industrial 
stocks and of Government securities a third indication of 
depression is evident in the recent shrinkage of bank de- 
posits, which decreased by over $900,000,000 during the 
first two months of 1920. The present amount of deposits 
in the national banks, however, is still nearly $17,000,000,- 
000 and is well above any previous record with the excep- 
tion of the latter part of 1919. The recent turning of the 
tide is ascribed in part to a decrease in the deposits of the 
United States Government and in part to the withdrawal 
of funds by private depositors who have been hard hit by 
recent industrial disturbances such as the outlaw strike on 
the railroads. ’ 


Mexico Simmers Still 


HE Sonora revolution is spreading to other parts of 
T the Mexican Republic and President Carranza’s posi- 
tion is endangered unless he can arrange a compromise 
with the rebel chiefs, The initial blunder of the President 
in threatening to send federal troops into Sonora is having 
serious consequences and it is not impossible that instead 
of the peaceful, constitutional election scheduled for this 
summer there may be substituted the more usual Mexican 
method of armed revolt against the existing government. 
Troops from Sonora have occupied the capital of Sinaloa, 
defeating the Carranza garrison. The state of Sinaloa ap- 
pears to have adhered generally to the rebel cause. Villa is 
reported to have offered his codperation in Chihuahua. 
Governor Rubio of the state of Michoacan, a strong sup- 
porter of General Obregon, has joined the rebellion, and 
the state of Nayarit is reported to have broken with Car- 
ranza. The whole Pacific coast is in full revolt and the 
rebels claim to have a formidable following in all other 
parts of the Republic. Instead of remaining a contest be- 
tween Sonora and the rest of Mexico the situation is de- 
veloping into a war between the capital and the provinces 
with Carranza’s government endangered even in Mexico 
City itself. General Calles has taken command of the 
rebel armies in place of Governor Huerta. 

Both parties are turning their eyes to the United States. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


Another new post is opened to women by the appointment of 
Mrs. Estelle V. Collier as Collector of Customs in Salt Lake 
City. Mrs. Collier is bringing up her four children, as well as 
playing a prominent part in the political life of the Utah 
capital. She served on the State Council of Defense and is 
chairman of the Democratic Women’s State Committee 


Sonora wishes to be recognized as a “belligerent.” The 
Mexican Government desires permission to send troops 
thru the United States to invade Sonora from the north. 
It is not at all likely that the United States would ever 
agree to the transportation of Mexican soldiers across 
American territory in the course of a civil conflict between 
Mexican factions, but the mere rumor has roused anger 
and apprehension in Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. 


Bolsheviki Take Baku 


HE republic of Azerbaijan, whose rise was recorded in 

The Independent of May 1, has now fallen into the 
power of the Bolsheviki. The Red troops entered Baku on 
April 28 without opposition and the Azerbaijan Govern- 
ment, which had made this city its capital, acknowledged 
the authority of the Soviet. This is a momentous and por- 
tentous event for several reasons. It means for one thing 
that the sanitary cordon or quarantine belt of border na- 
tionalities by which the Allies hoped to prevent the spread 
of Bolshevism has been broken thru. 

When General Denikin was driven out of the Ukraine 
by the Bolsheviki their way was open to the Caucasus for 
the Kuban Cossacks went over to their side. So Great 
Britain and France decided to give official recognition and 
military aid to the two Trans-Caucasian republics of ° 
Georgia and Azerbaijan, which connect the Black Sea 
with the Caspian, in the expectation that they would at 
least for a time hold back the Red wave from extending 
to Turkey. But the Bolsheviki have been carrying on for 
many months a very active propaganda among the Mos- 
lems and the acceptance or at least the tame acquiescence 
of the Tatar republic indicates that their campaign has 
made converts of this faith. The Azerbaijanians sent rep- 
resentatives to thé congress of Turkish Nationalists at 
Angora so there is a possibility that the Russian Bolshe- 
viki and the insurgent Turks may make common cause 
against the Allies. 

To prevent such a serious conjunction of forces a new 
barrier of border peoples is being erected farther to the 
south. This is composed of the Armenians on the Black 
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Sea side and the Kurds on the Caspian side. The San 
Remo conference provided for the establishment of an Ar- 
menian republic with Trebizond as a seaport and the Brit- 
ish have been stimulating the formation of an independent 
Kurdistan, altho the Kurds, being a barbarous, predatory, 
ignorant and nomadic people, have hardly acquired the 
modern conception of nationality. The Armenians, who 
form a large part of the population of Azerbaijan and 
Kurdistan, will be likely to suffer from this combination of 
Bolshevist and Mohammedan fanaticism, as they did when 
the Bolsheviki held Baku before. 

But such prospective political gains of the Bolsheviki 
thru the capture of Baku are of less importance than their 
immediate economic advantage. The Baku region is one of 
the richest oil fields of the world and petroleum means 
power in the modern world. The chief difficulty that the 
Soviet Government has encountered is the breakdown of 
the transportation system thruout the country. This has 
impeded military operations, prevented the establishment 
of internal commerce and caused famine in a land which 
used to overflow with food. Most of the locomotives and 
river steamers of Russia were run by petroleum. The en- 
gines were not adapted for burning wood and not enough 
wood could be procured. But if now the Bolsheviki can hold 
and work the oil wells of Baku their transportation 
troubles will be largely relieved. 


Poles Invade Ukraine 


T the same time that the Bolsheviki have gained 

Baku, the key to the Caucasus, they have suffered a 
serious setback in the Polish advance upon Kiev, the capital 
vf the Ukraine. This city has changed hands half a dozen 
times in the last three years and was retaken by the Reds in 
their recent sweep of southern Russia. The Ukrainians, or 
Little Russians, who if not a distinct race are certainly of 
quite a different type from the Great Russians, have never 
taken to the doctrines of Bolshevism and have been continu- 
ously at war with Soviet Russia since its establishment. But 
they could never secure recognition for their nationalistic 

















Helena Commercial Club 


Montana uses convict labor to build state roads and at the sanre 
time teach the self-respect of honest work to the men from 
prison. The convicts have as much liberty for recreation as the 
average laborer in a road gang; they do not wear distinctive 
prison garb, nor is there any evident guard set over them 
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aspirations, for the Allies were supporting Denikin and 
Kolchak, who were fighting for the restoration of integral 
Russia. A large part of the Ukrainian race, the Ruthenians, 
lived in Austrian Galicia and they were the most intensely 
nationalistic of all, but they: were prevented from uniting 
with their brethren of the Russian Ukraine by the Allies, 
who placed all Galicia in the hands of the Poles. General 
Petliura, the Ukrainian leader, was at one time engaged 
in warfare on four fronts, against the Bolsheviki on the 
north, against the Poles on the west, against Denikin’s 
Cossacks on the east and against the Rumanians and 
French on the south. 

He was completely crushed out between the opposing 
forces a few months ago when first the Cossacks ran over 
the Ukraine with fire and sword, followed by the even 
more ruthless Bolsheviki. In this extremity he fled to War- 
saw and came to terms with his former foe, Poland. 

The Poles had long been waging a desultory and inde- 
cisive- warfare with the Bolsheviki in the Pripet swamps 
and along the Lithuanian frontier, while at the same time 
negotiating with the Bolsheviki for a peace conference. But 
with the support that Petliura and his followers gave them 
the Polish cavalry made a brilliant dash on the southern 
sector, which brought them within a few miles of Kiev. The 
Polish Government has formally recognized the independ- 
ence of Ukrainia under the directorate of Petliura. i 

How the Poles and Ukrainians have settled their dis- 
puted boundaries is not known. This new advance brings 
the Poles about three hundred miles east of their eastern 
boundary as proposed at Paris and puts under their con- 
trol a vast territory where the Poles form a small mi- 
nority. It will be a hard question to determine how much 
of this they should keep. The French have always favored 
the Polish imperialists and held that the more Russian 
territory they took the better. The British and Americans 
have opposed such expansion, holding that it would be dis- 
astrous for Poland as well as dangerous to the peace of 
the world for the Poles to incorporate a large alien popu- 
lation when they have had no experience even in self-gov- 
ernment as yet. President Wilson in the thirteenth of his 
fourteen points declared that “an independent Polish state 
should be erected which should include the territories 
nhabited by indisputably Polish populations.” Secretary of 
War Baker took the same view and stated plainly to the 
Congressional committee that the United States would aid 
Poland only in defensive warfare to preserve the frontiers 
assigned to her by treaty. But the Polish Government has 
secured a private loan of $50,000,000 in the United States 
and many young Americans have volunteered for service 
in the Polish army. 


The Russian Reign of Terror 


HE overthrow of the Czar was accomplished almost 

without bloodshed, and the second revolution of No- 
vember, 1917, by which the Bolsheviki came into power 
was likewise effected with little loss of life. But in the fol- 
lowing year when attempts were made by the Social Revo- 
lutionists to assassinate Lenin and Trotzky and other 
leaders and when it seemed likely that the Soviet Govern- 
men would be overthrown by internal conspiracies in co- 
déperation with the external attacks of Russian armies aided 
by the Allies, a policy of terrorism was deliberately adopted 
and ruthlessly carried out. An extraordinary commission 
for combating the counter-revolution was appointed simi- 
lar to the Committee of Public Safety in the French Revo- 
lution. The official report of this commission for 1918 and 
1919 has just been published in the Moscow Isvestia and 
according to this it appears that the commission arrested 
128,000 persons, of whom 21,032 were accused of counter- 
revolutionary crimes, 19,673 of offenses committed as of- 
ficials, 8,367 of speculation and 9,514 for expressing anti- 
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governmental opinions. The persons shot aggregated 9,641. 
This is about half the number that were executed during 
the fifteen months of the reign of terror in the French 
Revolution. But the Russian report refers only to the activi- 
ties of the Petrograd and Moscow commissions and does 
not include the arrests and executions catried out by the 
provincial commissions under soviet control. Both the Rus- 
sian and the French figures should probably be more than 
doubled to cover the unrecorded cases of official or unofficial 
executions. Under such circumstances hatred, fear, sus- 
picion, private revenge and inborn bloodthirstiness find free 
scope, and since the object of the commission was to frighten 
the opponents of the government into submission, it did 
not matter whether the victims were innocent or not. In a 
large proportion of cases the persons punished were not 
upholders of the old régime but Bolshevik officials who had 
abused their power or indulged in speculation. 

In recent months the policy of terrorism has been prac- 
tically abandoned, partly because the collapse of the ex- 
ternal pressure has relieved the danger of internal risings 
and partly because the chief antagonists of>the Soviet 
have either been killed off, starved out or driven away. 


The Bolshevist leaders have found it necessary to conciliate 


their opponents by taking them into the government or 
industrial plants and by abandoning the most objectionable 
features of the communistic scheme. Atrocities are now 
chiefly confined to the newly conquered territory. 


The Turkish Problem 


NE of the most serious of the tasks of the San Remo 

conference was the preparation of the treaty which is 
soon to be presented to the representatives of Turkey. 
Whether they will accept it or, if they sign it, whether it 
will prove acceptable to the Turkish people and their co- 
religionists remains in doubt. Premier Nitti of Italy is 
very skeptical as he says: 

You have taken from the Turks their sacred city of Adrianople. 
You have placed their capital city under foreign control; you 
have taken from them every port and the larger part of their 
territory; and the five Turkish delegates whom you will select 
will sign a treaty which will not have the sanction of the 
Turkish people or the Turkish Parliament. You will have war 
in Asia Minor, and Italy will not send a single soldier nor pay 
a single lira. 

The president of the Turkish delegation at San Remo, 
Halib Kemal Bey, is openly defiant. He declares that Turkey 
“will never submit to so disgraceful a termination of her 
national ideals.” And he adds the threat: 
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We might sign the treaty but there is a great difference be- 
tween signing it and obeying it. 

But if the world wants the spectacle of years of slaughter, 
let the Allies try to enforce its terms. 

The eyes of all the Moslem world now are on Constantinople, 
waiting for the first sign of effort by the Entente Allies to inter- 
fere with our religion. That first sign will be the signal for a 
holy war. 

Have the Allies considered the danger in making Greece a 
strong nation? It would be easy for the Greeks to sweep right 
across Turkey and build a realm less civilized than Turkey. 
Venizelos is Turkey’s arch enemy, and his policy, whieh, unfor- 
tunately, sways Lloyd George, has as its sole aim the creation 


of a powerful Greece to the exclusion of the rights of all other 
countries. 


There is only one treaty which Turkey will accept and obey. 
That would provide for a confederation of states which would 
not materially change the existing frontiers. 

The proposed treaty with Turkey violates in many par- 
ticulars the principles laid down by President Wilson as 
essential to a permanent peace. The peoples are to be par- 
celed out among the various powers without consulting 
their preferences as to rulers and compatriots. Bulgaria, 
Armenia, Anatolia and Arabia are to be cut off from the 
Mediterranean. Constantinople is to be left to the Sultan. 
Adrianople is to be given to Greece. 

Smyrna is to be placed under Greek administration, tho 
remaining nominally under the suzerainty of the Sultan. 
The Ottoman debt is to be divided proportionately among 

“ the various parts of the old empire. It will be a prior charge 
upon Turkish resources and paid in pounds sterling. 

The straits of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus are to be 
declared forever free to the shipping of all the world dur- 
ing peace and war. An international commission will regu- 
late the traffic and fix the tolls. The protection of the 
straits will be in charge of a military commission in com- 
mand of forces stationed on Gallipoli and on the opposite 
shore of the Dardanelles. The United States will not be 
represented on either commission. 

Armenia is to constitute an independent republic, but 
with much narrower bounds than the Armenians claim, for 
the Allies hold that it would not be conducive to stability 
and peace to put the Armenians in control of territory 
where they constitute only a small minority of the popu- 
lation. Trebizond on the Black Sea will be given to Armenia 
as a port in accordance with President Wilson’s wishes, 
altho the Greeks demanded it. As compensation for this 
disappointment the Greeks get the whole of Thrace, that is, 
all the Turkish territory in Europe outside of Constanti- 
nople. 

Possible mandatories for Armenia that have been men- 
tioned are Canada, Sweden, Norway and Spain. 

















The council place of international affairs is the little winter resort of San Remo on the Italian Riviera, where the Allied Premiers 
met in April to settle some of the problems left over by the peace conference 
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Germany Rebuked 


N reply to the request from the German Minister of 

War asking that the German Government be authorized 
to retain an army of 200,000 to preserve order instead of 
the 100,000 allowed by the Versailles treaty, the San Remo 
conference returned the following reprimand: 


The Allies must declare immediately that a proposition of this 
nature cannot even be examined as long as Germany is failing 
to meet the most important obligations imposed by the peace 
treaty and does not proceed with disarmament, on which depends 
the peace of the world. Germany has not fulfilled its engage- 
ments, neither concerning the destruction of war material nor 
the decrease of its effectives, nor for the supplying of coal, nor 
for reparations or the costs of the armies of occupation. It has 
given neither satisfaction nor made excuses for criminal attacks 
of which several times members of the allied missions in Ger- 
many. have been the victims. 

It has taken no steps to determine, as was provided for in 
the protocol of the treaty, its obligations concerning reparations 
in order to make propositions with the view of fixing the total 
amount which it must pay, despite the urgent character that a 
settlement of this sort presents in the interests of all the parties 
concerned. It seems to have not even considered how it can 
meet its obligations when they become due. 

The Allies realize the difficulties met by the German Govern- 
ment and do not seek to impose too narrow an interpretation of 
the treaty, but they are unanimous in declaring that they cannot 
tolerate a continuation of these infractions of the treaty of 
Versailles; that the treaty must be executed and remain as the 
basis of relations between Germany and the Allies. and that they 
are resolved to take all measures, even, if necessary, the occupa- 
tion of an additional part of German territory, in order to insure 
execution of the treaty. They affirm, however, that they have 
no intention of annexing any part of the German territory. 

At the same time the Allies deem that questions arising from 
violations of the peace treaty, as well as from the measures 
necessary to insure its execution, would be more easily solved 
by exchanges of views between the chiefs of the Governments 
than by note. Thus they decide to invite the chiefs of the German 
Government to a direct conference with the chiefs of the allied 
governments and request that at the proposed meeting the Ger- 
man Government present to them explanations and precise propo- 
sitions upon all the subjects mentioned in the foregoing. 

If a satisfactory settlement is arrived at on these points the 
allied governments will be willing to discuss with the German 
representatives any questions which affect the internal order and 
economic well being of Germany. But Germany must understand 
that the unity of the Allies for execution of the treaty is as 
solid as it was for war, and that the only method of taking her 
place in the world is loyally to execute the engagements to which 
she has subscribed. ° 


But notwithstanding the sharp language in which it is 
couched the note is a considerable concession to German 


wishes, for Premier Lloyd George has secured the con- 


sent of the French to meet the Germans for the first time 
to discuss conditions and measures. The conference will be 
held at Spa, Belgium, on May 25. 


Strife Over Siberian Railroads 


T is authoritatively announced that “the Japanese Gov- 
| peste has decided to enlarge its plans for dealing 
with the Siberian situation because of the embarrassments 
attending the attempt to repatriate the Czechd-Slovak 
troops who remain in Siberia.” The significance of this is 
that the Czechs have sided with the Russians and Chinese 
at various points where the Japanese have taken control of 
the railroads in Siberia and Manchuria. According to the 
peace of Portsmouth which closed the Russo-Japanese war 
the Chinese Eastern railroad, which takes a short cut across 
Manchuria to Vladivostok, was put under the control of 
the Russians who thereafter treated it as virtually their 
own property. But the fall of the Czar’s Government has 
given the Chinese a chance to recover this territory, for the 
Bolshevik Commissioner for Foreign Affairs has formally 
notified China that the Soviet Republic renounces and re- 
turns to China without compensation all the railroad, 
mining, forestry and other concessions obtained by the old 
Russian Government. The Soviet further relinquishes all 
claims on the indemnity being paid by China for the Boxer 
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From The Peart of the Orient, Shanghai 


This Chinese cartoon shows Mother China freed from the strong 

bonds of ignorance, superstitions, traditions, and old national 

customs and advancing toward the goal of equal educational 

opportunities. The gateway represents specifically the Govern- 
ment University of Peking 


outrages and annuls all special privileges held by Russian 
merchants in Chinese territories. 

But General Horvat, the Russian Managing Director of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, declared himself “Supreme 
Ruler” as the successor of Admiral Kolchak, who was 
killed by the revolutionists at Irkutsk. Horvat’s headquar- 
ters were at Harbin, the junction of the lines running east 
to Vladivostok and south to Port Arthur. But the Chinese 
naturally protested against his action in setting up a Rus- 
sian Government on their territory and demanded that he 
turn over the control of the railroad to them. This he re- 
fused to do and was suspected of selling off the Russian 
rights to various financial syndicates. 

This was the occasion for the Russian workmen to take a 
hand. They organized a soviet and notified Horvat to sur- 
render the railroad to them. He declined to comply, so they 
ordered a general strike and took possession of the line. 
The Russian police and troops took the side of the Bolshe- 
viki and Horvat was ousted. 

Then the Japanese came and took possession of the rail- 
road with their own guards and men. They arrested the 
leaders of the Russian workmen at Kharbin and put them 
on board the train for deportation. The Russians tried to 
rescue their comrades by throwing bombs among the Jap- 
anese soldiers. The Japanese replied with rifles. Then the 
Czechs opened fire on the Japanese with machine guns from 
their armored car. Next the Chinese guards intervened to 
stop the conflict and disarm the belligerents. The fight 
lasted half a day and all four parties suffered casualties. 
In the end the Japanese were forced to withdraw. 

But the possession of Harbin is necessary to the Japan- 
ese if they are to retain control of eastern Siberia, so rein- 
forcements are being despatched to Vladivostok to suppress 
the Bolshevistic risings at various points. At Nikolaevsk, 
875 miles north of Vladivostok and near the mouth of the 
Amur River, the Russians attacked the Japanese garrison 
and are thought to have annihilated all the Japanese troops 
and residents. There is no railroad running so far north 
and the Japanese warships cannot until the ice breaks up 
reach the mouth of the Amur to rescue or revenge the 
victims. 

Vladivostok was taken by the Japanese April 5 as soon 
as the American troops had withdrawn, and the Provisional 
Government was compelled to submit to the terms laid 
down by the Japanese. Among these was the stipulation 
that no Russian armed forces of any faction shall be-per- 
mitted to approach within 17 miles of any point occupied 
by the Japanese. Since the Japanese hold most of the rail- 
road this measure will insure them complete control, pro~ 
vided they can enforce the rule. 
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Own Your Own Theater 


By Robert H. Moulton 


where will be interested to know 

that the smallest of the species is 
located at Yipsilanti, Michigan. It meas- 
ures only 18 by 36 feet on the outside, 
with an auditorium half that size, but 
it is already a big thing in Yipsilanti, 
and its reputation for producing 
worthwhile plays in a truly profes- 
sional manner is beginning to spread 
to other parts of the country. 

The littlest theater grew out of the 
plans of a group of men and women 
whose days are filled with the most 
prosaic of things and who discovered 
that the balancing ration of dreams 
could be obtained by adopting, or rath- 
er re-adopting, the days of make- 
believe. Its functions are identical with 
all other little theaters, be they a 
product of Washington Square or vil- 
lage street; to portray the best in 
modern and past drama, to arouse a 
new sympathy for plays worth while, 
and to entertain, amuse and give men- 
tal growth to the players themselves. 

Daniel L. Quirk is the moving spirit 
in the littlest theater. By day he is 
president of a bank and not long ago 
he was a major in the American Red 
Cross on active duty in France. Asso- 
ciated with him are men and women of 
Yipsilanti whose occupations are as 
drab as that of banking, but whose 


wie of “little theaters” every- 

















What the littlest theater lacks in floor 
space is made up for in gallery 


dream hours are. as colorful as the 
wand-waving minds of the world’s 
greatest dramatic writers can make 
them. 

Yipsilanti players have not arrived 
where they are without much evolution. 
From the beginning they had pur- 
poses and visions. At first they met as 
a little club in rented quarters and 
their programs were chatty, informal 
affairs and not much else. Then, sud- 
denly, they realized they were not liv- 
ing up to their ability or opportunity, 
and forthwith they proceeded to ac- 
quire a home of their own, an old barn 
which was remade into a unique play- 
house. The exterior was painted, dec- 
orated and lantern-hung after the 
manner of an Elizabethan theater. The 
interior was transformed. The audi- 
torium and balcony combined seat 
fifty people. For the edification of that 
fifty, a stage was built whose electri- 
cal equipment, borders, floods, spots, 
dimmers, and so forth duplicate the 
finest in the theater world. With its 
various properties and stage settings 
many decidedly artistic effects have 
been produced. The players themselves 
have long since passed the amateurish 
point where most private theatrical 
clubs stick forever, and now they put 
their plays across with real profes- 
sional skill. A 

The dressing rooms of the theater 
are located in the basement of the 
building, and there, also, is found a 
green room. The latter is unique in 
that it is provided with facilities for 
quickly transforming it into a kitch- 
enette, where, after every program, a 
supper is served to members of the 
company and specially invited guests. 


Give Dobbin Some Seaweed 


French chemists have discovered that 
certain seaweeds common on the coast 
of Brittany are composed of the same 
basic materials as oats, and in almost 
equal proportions. They therefore tried 
feeding the dried seaweed to horses, 
for the first eight days as a substitute 
for half the usual quantity of oats, 
and then for sixteen days as a com- 
plete substitute for the oat ration. 

The experiment was tried first on 
three horses suffering from lymphan- 
gitis. At the end of twenty-four days 
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the horses had gained six per cent in 
weight and were apparently well, 
whereas three other sick horses that 
were fed on oats, hay and straw were 
still suffering from lymphangitis. The 
experiment was next conducted with 
two lots of twenty cavalry horses. Ten 
of them received two pounds of or- 
dinary diet, while the rest received 
two pounds of seaweed in place of two 
pounds of oats. At the end of two 
months it was found that those that 
had been fed on seaweed had each 
gained about twenty-five pounds. As a 
result of the experiment French veter- 
inarians believe that it may be possi- 
ble to utilize great quantities of sea- 
weed in place of the two hundred 
million pounds of oats that are im- 
ported in ordinary times. It is possi- 
ble, too, that ways may be found to 
use seaweed as food for human be- 
ings. 


If You Are a High Flyer 


Define these: 


Aerofoil 

Aileron 

Angle of incidence 

Camber 

Decalage y 20% 
Empennage 
Hangar 

Helicopter 

Inclinometer es 
Marouflage 1p" 
Ornithopter ; 4, 
Pancake 

Stagger 

Statoscope , 
Zero lift line 


Six Rules for Success 
By Charles M. Schwab 


“Boys, you can have a good time in 
life, or you can have a success in life, 
but you cannot have both,” said Mr. 
Schwab to the undergraduates of 
Princeton University in an informal 
talk there this spring. “And let me 
tell you,” he added, “that never before 
in history has there been such an op- 
portunity for the successful man as 
there is today. The thing you want to 
do is to make up your minds as to what 
you are going to drive for and to let 
nothing stand in the way of its ulti- 
mate accomplishment.” 

Mr. Schwab gave the Princeton men 
the benefit of his own experience in 
the following six rules for success: 

First, unimpeachable integrity. This is 
the very foundation. With this as a start- 
ing point the rest will be relatively easy. 

Second, loyalty. As a rule I find that 
the university men are loyal. Be loyal to 
the people with whom you are associated. 
Give credit always where credit is due, and 
remember always that it will attract credit 
to you to give credit to some one else. 
Make your employer believe that you are 
with him always, that you are proud to be 
with his department in his company. 

Third, a liberal education in the finer 
things of life, of art, of literature, will 
contribute toward a success in life. Man 
needs imagination, and these are the 
sources for it. 

Fourth, make friends. Enemies don’t 
pay. You will be surprised at the pleasant- 
ness that will surround you when you 
have made friends instead of enemies. 
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Whatever your misfortunes in life, boys, 
just laugh. 

Fifth, concentrate. Learn to concen- 
trate and think upon the problem in your 
mind until you have reached a conclusion. 
Don’t be afraid of mistakes. Don’t blame 
a man if he makes them, but it is the fool 
that makes the same one twice. 

Sieth, go at your work. You may not 
find yourself the first year. Don’t hesitate 
to change from distasteful work, but don’t 
change because difficulties come up or trou- 
bles arise. Give the best that is in you. Let 
nothing stand in the way of your going on. 


Our Little Universe 


Unless we accept Einstein’s accusa- 
tion that space is crooked, it is evi- 
dent that there is no limit to distance 
in any direction, or, in other words, the 
universe is infinite. But we are not 
much interested in mere emptiness; 
what we really think of when we say 
the “universe” is that part of space 
which contains matter, and to this 
there may be a limit. Perhaps on an 
outward journey thru space we may 
come to the last star beyond which 
there is nothing but eternal night. 

So thinks Dr. Curtis of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, who says, indeed, that the 
universe is “relatively small.” He es- 
timates the zone of space which con- 
tains all the stars as less-than 30,000 


light years in length and not more- 


than 3000 light years in thickness. A 


“light year” is the distance~a ray of. 


light travels in one year at the rate 
of 186,000 miles a second. So to find 
out how big the universe is simply mul- 
tiply 186,000 miles by the number of 
seconds in a year and again by the 


How Is This 


Imagine an egg equivalent in size 
to 150 hen’s eggs and with. a volume of 
two gallons—enough to make omelets 
for fifty men with healthy appetites, 
and worth, as a food, something like 
$7.50—with hen’s eggs selling at ap- 
proximately five cents each. 

Such an egg is now on exhibition at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, its edible qualities cannot be test- 
ed since the egg was laid centuries 
ago by a now extinct fowl, the aepyor- 
nis, and is designated as a fossil by 
archeologists. The enormous size of 
this egg will be better understood 
when it is stated that the shell is 
about one-eighth of an inch thick, the 
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these general headings: 


factories 


direction and special services 


unit” 


7. Convenient location 








The Ideal Store 


By Edward Filene 
Head of Filene’s Department Store in Boston 


The elements needed to make an ideal store may be summarized under 

1. Selling in such large quantities as to take the entire output of 

2. Concentration of all possible commodities in a single large build- 
ing, affording (a) economy in rent, (b) economy in the percentage 
cost of advértising, (c) convenience and comfort to shoppers 

3. Concentration and economy in overhead, including managerial 


4, Personal and individual responsibility for results in each “selling 


5. “Personal” service and attention to customers 
6. Collective buying and control of sources of supply 














number of estimated light years in 
stellar space. This will carry you into 
large figures, but to the astronomer 
they seem “relatively small,” and Dr. 
Curtis’s estimate has been criticized as 
insufficient. Dr. Shapley of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory suggests that 
many starry universes may exist be- 
yond our own so distant that they ap- 
pear to us as small star clusters barely 
visible thru the telescope. If that is so 
we can picture the universe as an in- 
finite ocean dotted here and there with 
little archipelagos of worlds. 


for An Egg? 


‘lengthwise circumference 2 feet 8 
inches, and its circumference thru the 
middle 2 feet 2 inches. It is six times 
larger than an ostrich egg, which is 
the largest egg laid by any living bird. 

The aepyornis according to the re- 
sults of expert research, was a huge 
wingless creature, the largest and most 
formidable bird of prey that ever trod 
the earth. In life it has been variously 
estimated to have stood from seven to 
twelve feet in height, possessing mas- 
sive and powerful limbs. This great 
bird surpassed the ostrich, the king of 
modern birds, both in size, herculean 
strength and build. It formerly lived 
in considerable numbers on the island 
of Madagascar. 
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A New Use for the 
Redwood Tree 


Charles Kellogg, of Santa Clara 
county, California, has what is proba- 
bly the most unique house to be found 
anywhere in the world and it possesses 
an additional advantage in that it can 
be moved from place to place when- 
ever its owner chooses. Mr. Kellogg and 
his wife live in the hollow section of a 
huge redwood tree mounted on an auto- 
mobile chassis—a home which he calls 
the “Travel Log.” 

The section of redwood tree from 
which Mr. Kellogg fashioned the body 
of his automobile was taken from a 
fallen monarch that had been lying on 
the ground for perhaps a hundred 
years without any sign of decay. The 
twenty-two foot section, eleven feet 
in diameter, which he used to build his 
home, when first cut weighed approxi- 
mately forty tons. 

To hollow out the section to the 
requisite thinness was a tremendous 
undertaking. Axes hardly made an im- 
pression upon it; an oxacetylene flame 
was equally useless as the wood 
proved impervious to the flame, the 
wood carbonizing in a wall. Finally, by 
using an automobile truck as a batter- 
ing ram, a gas pipe was driven thru 
the heart of the log. This small aper- 
ture was then enlarged by a pepper 
wood chisel fastened to the front of 
the truck with chains. Then the hol- 
lowing out process was completed with 
a huge chisel mounted on a twenty- 
two foot handle and operated in the 
same manner. This left a shell one foot 
thick. 

As the shell in its unfinished state 
weighed in the neighborhood of 6000 
pounds, the problem of mounting it on 
the truck was a difficult one. This was 
finally solved by cribbing the corners 
with slabs and digging a passageway 
in the soft forest floor beneath. The 
truck was then driven under the great 
log and the latter lowered into place. 

Next came the task of drying out the 
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Mr. Kellogg and his redwood car are a familiar sight in the Sierra Nevadas and the 


Coast Range in California 


body without “checking,” to get rid of 
surplus weight. This was accomplished 
by sealing all apertures and turning on 
a sprinkler for two weeks. This washed 
out the sap and hastened the seasoning 
process. At the end of two weeks the 
log had lost 1200 pounds in weight. 
Mr. Kellogg himself cut the windows 
and planned the interior. He found 
places for two beds, a kitchenette, a 
yacht lavatory, closets, electric light 
fixtures and wiring. Then came some 
exquisite cabinet work, clever little 
drawers, folding arrangements and 
plate glass windows. The body of the 


car is nineteen feet long and contains 
three rooms, each six feet square: a 
living room, a bedroom and a chauf- 
feur’s room. 

A feature of the living room is a 
small fireplace. 

Mr. Kellogg has driven his remark- 
able car more than six thousand miles 
over the famous mountain roads of 
California and has found little diffi- 
culty in negotiating the steepest grades 
in spite of the fact that the truck, 
which was designed to have a capacity 
of two tons, carries an overload of 
more than 2000 pounds. 


The enc encs Belt 


As is shown by the accompanying 
map, covering the period since the or- 
ganization of the Republican party, 
only a small part of the Union has 
produced candidates for the Presi- 


dency. 
The only nominees from west of 
the Mississippi were Fremont of 


California and Bryan of Nebraska; 
both of whom met defeat. Brecken- 
ridge of Kentucky was the only south- 
ern nominee. President Wilson was 
born in Virginia, but at the time of 
his election he lived in New Jersey. 
New England produced no candidate 
but Blaine and he was not success- 
ful. ~ 

The “candidate belt” appears to co- 
incide with a tier of contiguous states 
south of the Great Lakes; that is, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey. 

New York is the favorite state with 
the Democrats, who nominated from 
that state Seymour, Greeley, Tilden, 
Cleveland and Parker; whereas the Re- 
publicans put forth only two New 
Yorkers, Roosevelt and Hughes. Four 
times the Republicans elected an Ohio 
man: Hayes, Garfield, McKinley and 
Taft. Illinois gave the Republicans Lin- 
coln and Grant, and the Democrats 
Douglas. Benjamin Harrison was the 
only Presidential nominee from In- 
diana; but to make up for that Indiana 
has Been the favorite state for Vice- 
Presidents. 
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The underlined letters indicate that the 
candidate was elected: those double under- 
lined show that he was reélected 


The Democratic party has_ se- 
lected for the Vice-Presidency, Hen- 
dricks, English, Kern and Marshall, 
and the Republicans Colfax and Fair- 
banks from that state. The rock-ribbed 
Republican state of Pennsylvania has 
never produced a Republican candi- 
date, but two Democratic nominees, 
Buchanan and Hancock, hailed from 
that state. Finally, New Jersey is cred- 
ited with McClellan and Wilson. 

In the earlier days of the republic 
the Presidency vacillated between Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts and it was 
not until the days of Jackson of Ten- 
nessee that political preferment crossed 
the Appalachian mountains. Thence- 
forward, with such candidates as 
William Harrison of Ohio, Polk of Ten- 
nessee and Clay of Kentucky, the Ohio 
valley came into its own as the “candi- 
date belt,” a position which it has held 
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ever since, in conjunction with the val- 
ley of the Hudson. 


Hello and Farewell! 


If the plans of the New York Tele- 
phone Company work out well the one 
million phone users of the greater city 
will say a long good-bye to the tele- 
phone girl. It will require a year to 
install the automatic system gener; 
ally, but it will in the meantime be 
tried out in various districts. Several 
American cities have already installed 
the system and pronounce it practica- 
ble and reliable. 

By the new system every man is his 
own central. Each telephone is fitted 
up with a row of push buttons, marked 
with numerals and letters of the al- 
phabet. To make a call the user pushes 
in turn three letters representing an 
abbreviation of the central office 
called, and then the digits of the num- 
ber wanted. Thus to call up Bryant 
6550, he will take down the receiver 
and then punch in succession the but- 
tons marked B, R, Y, and 6, 5, 5, 0. 
This is supposed to make the connec- 
tion without further difficulty. The 
force of telephone employees will not, 
however, be cut down at once with the 
introduction of the new system. There 
will still be need for many operators 
in toll, long distance and private 
branch exchanges and for handling 
special classes of calls. 


_Buttons 


John D. Rockefeller favors prohibition 
Pi 


One pound of olive oil has more heating 
value than 45 pounds of lettuce. 
aOR 


The United States averages more thap 
one hundred earthquakes a year. 
KK 


The loss of postage stamps by burglary 
has decreased in every year since 1915. 
Pit 
The United States exports more than 
a million dollars worth of windmills a 
year. 
oe 
The Chinese usually open a conversation 
with “How old are you?” instead of “How 
do you do?’ 
+s 
A Columbia University class voted not 
to wear overalls at the “Junior Prom” 
because it was cheaper to hire dress suits. 
ets 
Belgium has established a system of 
school lunches at public expense for al? 
the public school children who need them. 
Pt J 
There are more illiterates over ten years 
of age in the United States than the en- 
tire population of the Dominion of Canada. 
ete 


One cause of the housing shortage in 
Great Britain is the death or disablement 
of 200,000 British carpenters in the Great 
War. 


The deepest mine in the world is shaft 
number 3 of the Tamarack mine in Michi- 
gan, which goes down 5200 feet below the 
surface. 

eee 


The thirty denominations taking part in 
the Interchurch World Movement have 
fixed their aggregate endowment budget at 
$336,777,572. 
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General Motors Trucks 


GMC Trucks are inherently good— 
the good is built into them. That is 
the reason why GMC users get so 
much good out of their Trucks. That 
is the reason for the satisfactory unin- 
terrupted service which GMC Trucks 
give over a long period of time. 
Repeat orders from satisfied owners 
furnish the best proof of their quality. 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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-YACUUM CUP 


CORD TIRES 





Not High Priced 


Dealers tell us that many people infer 
Vacuum Cup Tires and “Ton 
Tested” Tubes are high priced, as- 
suming that quality and high 
prices naturally go together. 


To the contrary, they are very moder- 
ately priced, due to a perfected fac- 
tory organization operating ina plant 
utilizing every modern improve- 


ment and practical labor saving de- 
vice, and marketing under an inde- 
pendent zone selling system which 
makes possible highest quality at 
economy prices. 


Compare Pennsylvania prices—stand- 
ardized net and uniform through- 
out the United States—with those 
of ordinary makes. 


Adjustment basis— per warranty tag attached to each casing: 
Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires, 6,000 Miles 


Vacuum Cup Cord Tires, 


9,000 Miles 


Channel Tread Cord Tires, 9,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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ae SS ~ Highlands 
of Ontario 


Hay fever unknown. One thousand to two th d feet 






Tickets, Tours, Cruises 


EUROPE and WEST INDIES 
Careful Personal Service given to each individual 


American Travel Club, Box 8 426, Wilmington, Del, 


HOLIDAYS IN NORWAY 


Land of the Midnight Sun. Seventy years’ experience in 
planning tours thru this wonderful country. Sail June 24 and 
June 25. Send tor booklet. 


Bennett's Travel Bureau, 














506 Fifth Ave., New York 








above the sea. Modern hotels in Algonquin Park, Mus- 
koka Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake of Bays, Kawartha Lakes 
and Timagami. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf, ete. 
Write for free illustrated literature 
C. G. Orttenburger 
Desk “‘N,"’ 907 Merchants Loan and Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Il. 


’ A. B. Chown, Desk ‘‘N’’ 1270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 












HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


Opens June 12. _ Elevation 1400 feet. 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
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Let the Chamber of 


Commerce Do It! 


(Continued from page 197) 
pompous old gentleman. He wishes to 
take up the matter of repairs to the 
paving on Main street. Going from one 
place of business to another on Main 
street he eventually gathers a commit- 
tee of seven. They go to the city hall 
and after some delay enter the office 
of the mayor. 

With due apology for interrupting 
such a high official they state their 
case. The mayor looks at them over his 
spectacles, clears his throat, assumes 
his most dignified manner and says: 

“That matter has been under consid- 
eration, gentlemen. It will be taken 
up in due time, in its relative impor- 
tance. However, I am always glad to 
hear from you and hope you will call 
again.” He nods, condescendingly, and 
the committee backs out, feeling very 
much relieved and grateful for the 
kind words. Perhaps Main street will 
be repaired. Perhaps not. Whatever 
the mayor originally intended to do 
about the matter he proceeds to do 
without consulting the committee. 

Now let us move forward the hands 
of the clock until we arrive at the 
year 1920. The Committee on Streets 
and Bridges of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is in session, in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

“We must settle the matter of the 
paving of Avenue B from Tenth street 
to the Boulevard,” says the chairman. 
“Mr. Secretary, did you send for the 
mayor?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The door opens and the mayor is 
ushered in. 

“Ready to give us an answer on that 
Avenue B paving?” asks the chairman, 

“We haven’t got the money,” the 
mayor confesses. 

“That’s all right,” the chairman as- 
sures him. “You fellows go right ahead 
and order the paving. You can issue 
deficiency warrants. This committee 
will take it up with the bankers’ com- 
mittee and see that they handle the 
warrants for you.” 

“I don’t like to do that,” the mayor 
protests. “There is always criticism of 
deficiency warrants.” 

“We'll stand behind you on that mat- 
ter and take the responsibility,” says 
the chairman. “The ‘secretary will ex- 
plain it to the Rotary Club at the next 
meeting. We will also send a communi- 
cation to the City Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs and the Women’s Tenth 
Ward Improvement Association. Labor 
is in favor of this improvement, too. 
We discussed it with their committee 
last night. I think you will find it is all 
right.” 

“T’ll tell the Council, then, and we’ll 
go ahead,” says the mayor. “Is that 
all?” 

“That’s all. Thank you for your cour- 
tesy.” 

The mayor backs out feeling very 
much pleased to have had a share in 
the important deliberations of this in- 
fluential body. 

In other words, the modern Chamber 
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CAANDCLCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 
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We Let You Know What 
The Chandler Price Is 


HE Chandler Motor Car Company, ever since the first Chandler Car 
was built seven years ago, has, in every advertisement issued to news- 
papers and magazines and all other forms of publications, stated the list 


price of the Chandler Car. 






































' It states it now and will continue to do so. has increased in the past year, and it is still 
There is good reason for this and many increasing. But the Chandler Company, 
thousands of motor car owners know it. throughout 1919, with all its production 
This is the reason—The Chandler Six is the greatly oversold, held to its price. 

most closely priced fine car in the whole _ The Chandler Six of today is a highly per- 
medium priced field. fected development of the Chandler Six of 





_ : ; seven years ago, which started the trend 
PR da age Sere ton ar toward lightweight sixes. All the engineering 
table. There are probably from ten to twenty - wee) series eeiny at ne Seantee 
automobile advertisements. How many mn wo tpengee wel obey adagapdloaee 90 

. ; : to this one chassis and that fact is one of the 
name the price of the car! reasons for the Chandler’s leadership in its 
True, the cost of automobile production field today. 


All Chandler bodies are mounted on the one standard Chandler chassis. Simple, sturdy 
and dependable throughout, its features embrace, as for years past, the really marvelous 
Chandler motor, solid cast aluminum motor base, annular bali bearings, silent chain drive 
for the auxiliary motor shafts, and Bosch magneto ignition. 


Cars that May Compare with Chandler 
are Listed at Hundreds of Dollars More 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 



























































Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1995 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1995 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2075 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 Limousine, $3495 





(All prices f. 0. 6. Cleveland, Ohio) 
There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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BUILDING 


WITH 
ForRESIGHT 


HE recent addition to the 
factory of the New York 
Belting & Packing Company, of 
Passaic, N. J., meets an immediate 
need, while looking to the future 
as far as good judgment warrants. 
For many years Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. have designed and 
supervised construction for the 
United States Rubber Company 
and its subsidiaries. This con- 
tinuous service insures engineer- 
ing that is guided by full knowl- 
edge gained in extended contact 
with the business. 


This building illustrates it. In 


Boston, 60 Feperat St. 





At ianta, Heacey Buitpinc 
New York, 101 Park Ave. Detrort, 45 WASHINGTON Bivp. 
CLEVELAND, 417 BANGOR BuILpING 
Locxwoop, Greene & Co. or CANADA, Ltp., 285 Beaver Hatt Hitt, MonTREAL 
Compacniz Lockwoop, Greens; 47 Ave. De L’Opgra, Paris, France 


Up-to-date Industrial 
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place of columns to support the 
roof, steel trusses containing sash 
are used. The fifth floor has a 
clear span, with light from top 
and sides. Each floor has special 
features which fit it to the class of 
manufacturing conducted there. 


The building terminates in the 
rear in a re-inforced concrete coal 
pocket. A conveyor carries coal 
from a nearby railway siding to 
the pocket, connecting with a 
second conveyor leading to the 
boiler room. Coal is conveyed to 
the pocket or direct to the boiler 
room, as circumstances dictate. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


Cuicaco, 38 S. Dearsorn St. 
HartTrorp, 27 Lewis St. 
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BON-OPTO 


SHARPENS VISION 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 














Are You Interested in 
Your Family History? 


Our new catalogue con- 
tains about 4000 Titles 
of Genealogy and Town 


History, and will be 
mailed on receipt of 5c. 
in stamps. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop 


Boston, Mass. 
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of Commerce in a city of about one 
hundred thousand population is the 
medium for crystallization of the pub- 
lic opinion of a certain element of .the 
population which has a very potent 
influence. 

About twelve years ago there were 
many cities of twenty to fifty thousand 
population which had no chamber of 
commerce, Today it is unusual to find 
a town of five thousand population 
without a chamber of commerce. More- 
over there are scores of these institu- 
tions serving villages of one thousand 
population. There are county and state 
chambers of commerce and regional 
chambers of commerce and there is even 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The fact is that chambers of com- 
merce are now doing more than they 
ever did- before and entering fields they 
never before dreamed of. 

One cause of the tremendous broad- 
ening of their activities is that prob- 
lems innumerable, immediate and un- 
precedented, have threatened com- 
munities and demanded solution in less 
time than cumbersome governmental 
machinery could be set in action. Men 
have turned to the Chamber of Com- 
merce not because it was the best or- 
ganization imaginable but because it 


/'was an available organization ready 
for immediate action. 


But why should the Chamber of Com- 
merce be doing so many things it never 


|did before? 


Well, there was a demand for Amer- 
icanization work, for instance, and it 
was not exactly clear whose job that 
was. In some places it appeared to be 
nobody’s job, so the Chamber of Com- 
merce took it up because it affected 
the plants of the members. In other 
places half a dozen to two dozen or- 
ganizations were more than ready to 
undertake the work and there was dan- 
ger of bungling and expensive overlap- 
ping, so the Chamber of Commerce 
found itself co-ordinating the work of 
a large group of organizations it had 
never met before—and ten years ago 
never expected to meet. 

After the armistice was declared a 
swarm of stock salesmen buzzed over 
the land trading fancy lithographing 
for Liberty Bonds. Washington warned; 
the Federal Reserve Bank warned; 
governors gave interviews; legislators 
said they would introduce new blue sky 
laws at the next session. But someone 
had to act at once, so Chambers of 
Commerce appointed committees which 
passed upon the value of these stocks 
and either gave the salesmen creden- 
tials or urged them to leave town. 

Labor became scarce and co-opera- 
tive delivery and trucking services were 
established. 

In a few places the organized busi- 
ness men have presented a solid rank 
and fought for the “open shop” in the 
community’s industries. This is not the 
place to argue the merits of such con- 
tests; I merely call attention to the fact 
that if anyone had proposed such a 
thing six years ago those who didn’t 
laugh would have fainted. It would 
have been regarded as either absurd 
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or horrible. And it would certainly 
have wrecked the organization. 

The condition of public schools is a 
problem in nearly every American com- 
munity. Ten years ago an effort by a 
Chamber of Commerce to better the 
public schools would probably have 
been regarded as “getting into poli- 
tics.” But not today. Moreover it is 
interesting to observe that the business 
men now realize how direct is the con- 
nection between schools and sales. The 
towns as well as nations which have 
the best schools buy the most goods. 
The reason is that the people who get 
the most schooling earn the most 
money. This is particularly true of the 
rural districts where the school prob- 
lem is most severe. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
spends many thousands of dollars an- 
nually on a campaign for better rural 
schools, going into several states. All 
it asks is an invitation from its trade 
territory. It cannot build all the schools 
needed nor pay the teachers but it can 
translate hours in school into money 
in the pay envelope or crop returns in 
such a convincing manner that any 
man who will give attention will see 
that money spent for schools is an in- 
vestment and not a donation. The big 
task which must be accomplished be- 
fore the rural population of this coun- 
try will be generous with school funds 
is to convince those people that schools 
are an asset and not a liability. The 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce pitches 
its whole campaign on the proposition 
that schools pay dividends in dollars. 
Ten years ago this would not have 
been regarded as a legitimate field for 
Chamber of Commerce work but today 
it is crystal clear to the business men 
of St. Louis that they cannot afford 
to let their best trade territory degen- 
erate in buying power, 


Within fairly recent times the organ- | 


ized business men of some cities have 
attacked the profiteer. What they have 
accomplished and how they have tackled 


the problem is too long a story but the | 


interesting fact is that they tackled it 
at all. 

They have, in some places, struggled 
for honest advertising and maintained 
committees to prevent damage to all 
advertisers by the exaggerations or 
falsehoods of a few. Also in numerous 
cities today it is useless for an adver- 
tising solicitor to enter a business 
house until the local Chamber of Com- 
merce has investigated the publication 
he represents or the proposition he sub- 
mits. 

Since the war there has been a start- 
ling upset in the field of organized 
charity. Some organizations need more 
money than ever before. Others ought 
to close up shop. Others need less than 
ever before. Nearly all of them are 
asking more than they ever asked be- 
fore. There was a time when a prob- 
lem like this would have sent a Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee scrambling 
down the fire escape. A few years ago 
the Chamber of Commerce would no 
more have entered this incipient riot 
than it would have invited a debate 
between the local ministers as a pre- 
lude to adopting an official church. But 
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YHEN letters were written by hand, 
it was a matter of pride that they 
should look well. They were unques- 


tionably personal representatives of the 
writer 


Now all that remains that is truly per- 
sonal is the signature. For this choose 
an ink worthy of the responsibility. 
Carter’s Writing Fluid makes writing a 
pleasure. Its clear, rich blue is easy on 
the eyes, and satisfying to the eye. It 

, never fades. It flows evenly. 

There is no sediment. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Manufactwing Chemists 
* New York Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink (Carmine) 
Realblack Ink. Ink Eraser. Cico Paste, Photolibrary 
Paste, Cement. Glue Pencils, Great Stickist Mucilage, 
Copying ‘Inks, Drawing Inks, Indelible Inks, Stamping 
Inks, VelVet Showcard Colors, White and Gold Inks, 
Violet, Green, Blue Inks, Numbering Machine Inks 
Typewriter Ribbons, Carbon Papers 


Your signature represents you 


Do itin CARTERS 
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Beautify 
Your Writing 


Put Beauty Anto Your Iybing 
fia You Xo In Your Shoughto-- 
Put as much force and 
embhasis in 1% a you 
do in your speech. 
Dhere's only one machine on 
which you can do this - and 
that's the 





“Many Typewriters in One!’’ 


Over 365 


Different Type-Sets, Including All 
Languages 


Any one of which may be substituted in a 
few seconds: *‘Just turn the Knob’’ 


The distinctive types _avail- 
able only on the Multiplex 
give to your writing the dis- 
inction and emphasis the in= 
flection of your voice gives 
to your speech 


The above samples of type, written on 
ONE Multiplex, give but a small idea of 
the versatility of the world s only “writ- 
ing machine.” The many beautiful type- 
sets of the Multiplex—the fact that type 
cannot pile up or jam— insures the beau- 
ty of fine engraving. Thismarveious IN- 
STANTLY interchangeable type feature 
is only one of 16.reasons why thousands 
of prominent men and women in all 
walks of life pre- 
fer and person- 
ally use the Mul- 
tipfex. 

Mail Coupon for 
Free Folders, which 
explain the 16 
unique features of 
the Multiplex. They 
will prove an edu- 
cation in writing 
machines to you, 
and we are glad to 
send them to any 


interested reader of 
this publication. 


@  ##$$THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. @ 
4 538 East 69th Street New York City cs 
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today these charitable organizations 
in scores of cities are being told kindly 
but firmly: 

“Tell the committee what you need 
and why you need that much and what 
you did with what you got last year. 
Then we’ll make a budget for the whole 
crowd of you and raise what we think 
you ought to have and give it to you.” 

Before passing from developments 
more or less closely associated with the 
war, mention should be made of what 
the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce 
is doing with the vast organization it 
constructed to aid the War Industries 
Board. In the Pittsburg district, as 
elsewhere, a survey was made of all 
plants to learn not only what they were 
making but what they could make if 
it became necessary. The resultant dis- 
closures are nothing less than astound- 
ing. The war ended with Pittsburg 
knowing more about itself than it had 
ever known before. Also there was a 
sudden and terrifying end of war or- 
ders. The Chamber of Commerce 
stepped into the breach with a foreign 
trade bureau which found out what the 
whole world needed and gave the infor- 
mation to Pittsburg manufacturers. 
The result. was that before the last 
war orders were filled foreign orders 
were pouring in. The world was looking 
for factories to accept orders—and 
there sat Pittsburg, knowing as no 
foreigi: city on earth knew, just ex- 
actly what it could deliver, In a short 
time domestic orders fairly smothered 
the foreign orders but it is none the 
less true that those foreign orders were 
more than welcome when they came. 


| No such scientific effort to get foreign 
| trade has ever before been made any- 


where on earth. As a result of the 
definite, specific facts which Pittsburg 
could furnish by return cable more than 
seven hundred foreigners visited the 
Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce in the 
past twelve months. 

A business man recently remarked to 
the writer: “Talk about soviet govern- 
ment! We’ve got it now. The Chamber 
of Commerce, the labor unions, the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
public utility corporations run this 
town. The officials merely rubber-stamp 
the verdict. They are a small fry 
crowd, too narrow-minded for present 
day problems. They’ve been brushed 
aside by unanimous consent of the peo- 
ple who are doing things. When any 
two of the component parts of the 
soviet get into a row among themselves 
they use their own weapons. To drag 
the officials in on one side or the other 
isn’t considered fair sport.” 

Some of the most interesting exam- 
ples of the broadening activities of 
Chambers of Commerce take the form 
of the organization of the members into 
corporations which own and operate 
properties. This form of activity has 
been more prevalent in sections of the 
country where there has been enor- 
mous and rapid development, altho quite 
a number own office buildings and con- 
vention halls. 

In the southwest today it is quite a 
common thing for a small town Cham- 
ber of Commerce to have a regular day 


for making up a carload of hogs for | jam 
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Dealers Everywhere 
sell them 


Wherever you find good 
stationery, there you will 
find Spencerian Steel 
Pens. In the Spencerian 
Display Case you are 
sure to find just the style 
and point to meet your 
personal requirements— 
your style of writing. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


are made of the finest 
pen steel, painstakingly 
fashioned and finished. 
The result is the smooth- 
est writing—the longest 
wearing —the best pens 
made. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 


















Send 10c for ten sample pens 
and we will send you free 
that fascinating book, ‘‘What 
your handwriting reveals,” 


Fine Medium. 





THERMOMETERS 


A= always depend- 
able, whether they 
are wall thermometers, 
fever thermometers, 
cooking thermometers, 
or for any household 
or industrial use what- 
soever. 


’ Feplor Instrument Companies 
L . - _i. a 
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market. The farmers know this and 
come in on that day. Phe car probably 
contains hogs owned by ten different 
men. The whole transaction is handled 
by the secretary. It is also coming to be 
common practice for a small town 
Chamber of Commerce to buy a carload 
of pure blood swine and sell them to 
farm boys on credit, taking notes which 
are payable when the pigs are sold. 
In many small towns cars of perishable 
products are assembled by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and shipped by the 
secretary who apportions the returns 
among the numerous farmers who con- 
tributed to fill the car. Small town 
Chambers of Commerce are also aiding 
in buying seed and other things in 
car lots. 

A remarkable work has been done by 
the organized business men of New 
Orleans. It is what might be called a 
psychological triumph. So far as I know 
it stands unique, The only approach to 
it is the work of the Californians in 
making their state a beauty spot and 
a garden. New Orleans had sold her- 
self to the world for decades as the 
home of Mardi Gras, historic places, 
_ gin fizzes, horse races, and a good time. 
Business men saw the possibilities of 
their port and the unrivaled trade terri- 
tory back of it. They were impressed by 
the fact that their employees thought 
nothing of coming in at ten o’clock and 
blandly explaining that they had been 
to a dance the night before. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce began pounding on 
public opinion. Today New Orleans is 
not greatly altered so far as pictur- 
esqueness is concerned, but it also has 
five miles of steel covered wharves, a 
grain elevator that handles 96,000 
bushels of wheat in an hour, modern 
drainage and sewerage. More than 
200,000 open cisterns have been de- 
stroyed and there is a modern water 
system. Its warehouse and terminal 
facilities for cotton have no equal in 
the world. Trade is greater than ever 
before. And the young men feel that 
they have an entirely different duty 
than to aid the city in being quaint. 

At the annual meeting of the State 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas in 
Hutchinson last February Colvin B. 
Brown, chief of the organization service 
bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, uttered the follow- 
ing sentences: 

“Industry, commerce and_ civics 
should all have a place on the organiza- 
tion program. Careful consideration 
should be given to the subject of in- 
dustrial relations, to improved mer- 
chandising methods, the betterment of 
living conditions, and to parks, play- 
grounds and schools. We want a con- 
tented working class, stores so excel- 
lent that they will draw all the trade 
in our tributary territory, and ample 
school facilities. And we want a city 
plan. Every city, no matter how small 
it is, should have a city plan.” 


There is nothing very notable about | 


that statement today. Ten years ago 
such a declaration would probably 
have convicted its author of being 
“some kind of a socialist.” 

And yet, in those days when the 
Chamber of Commerce demanded iron- 
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Fancy Linens 
for Summer Homes 


Never have we shown a more interest- 
ing collection of Fancy -Linens. 
in spite of the generally prevailing 
high prices we are able to present 
hem them at prices which represent a dis- 
tinct saving, as the greater part of this 
assortment was purchased many months ago. 


Luncheon Sets in an endless variety of styles in 
round, square, oval and oblong shapes. 


Tea Cloths with Napkins to match in Italian em- 
broidery of unusual design and workmanship. 
Size 36x36 and 45x45 inches. 


Dinner and Luncheon Cloths, round, square and 
oblong in Lace, Lace and Embroidery, Mosaic 


Scarfs and Table Runners in all the required 
Also many odd sizes. 


Tray Cloths, Tea Napkins, Centerpieces, Hem- 
stitched and Scalloped Damask Cloths and 
Napkins, Breakfast Sets, etc. 


Embroidered Wedding Gifts 


Beautifully monogrammed linens are dear to the 


Orders for June delivery 
should be placed at once. 


Write for Spring and 
Summer Catalogue No. 14 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America” 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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EUROPE IS OPEN 


$460 AND UP 
Cathedrals, Galleries, Lakes, Mountains. Exceptional ar- 
rangements for Paris and the Battlefields. Small Parties 
Sail April, May, June, July. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 


Higher Interest Rates 
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FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
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FLAT BACKED 
SCRAP BOOKS 








THE National Scrap Books with flat, unbreakable Pan are qumnares a uses for National Flat Bock 
backs, strong manila paper and canvas bindings rap Books in every office system. Nootherfiling 
will give a lifetime of service and be in good  eservation of pictures, clippings and documents: 
condition to hand down to the next generation Order National Scrap, s from stationers who 
for reference. sell National Bond and 4 Leaf Devices. 


Send for free copy of ‘GOOD RULES FOR BOOKKEEPERS”’ 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 14 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
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clad assurance that all the money was 
being spent where the returns would 
be immediate and direct, Chambers of 
Commerce were not so well thought of 
by their own members as they are to- 
day. It was not uncommon in those 
days to hear a member say: “Well, 
the Chamber of Commerce boosts the 
town. I guess it does some good, The 
secretary is a good hot air artist.” 
Today very little time is spent “boost- 
ing the town.” The new idea is to do 
something definite and let the facts 
speak for themselves. In the pre-war 
days most business men had very defi- 
nite ideas as to what a Chamber of 


|}Commerce should and should not do— 
!| principally the latter. Today more than 


ninety per cent. of the members of a 


|} Chamber of Commerce will subscribe to 
+i the statement that it should do “what- 


ever needs to be done.” 

A great many business men wonder 
how it happens that the work of these 
organizations continues to increase so 
steadily. The careful observer will find 
the answer at any meeting of a strong 
and useful Chamber of Commerce, 
especially at a committee meeting. The 
men are assembled to do the job as 
quickly, as cheaply and as efficiently 
as possible.. They shoulder the task as 
a burden; they have no disposition to 
waste words nor preen themselves be- 
cause they are members of the august 
assemblage. They are as different from 
public officials as bricklayers are dif- 
ferent from those present at a king’s 
coronation. In this year of trouble, 
anxiety, turbulence, readjustment, pros- 
perity, growth, and tremendous indus- 
trial activity, the country simply tum- 


\bles against the coat lapel of the man 


who can do the job and hoarsely whis- 
pers: / 
“Help! ha 4 ’ 
New York C ity 


The White House Spook 


(Continued from page 199) 
ahead, instead of being a Ghost 
in our own House, shall have things 
that we can do, material, business 
things that we can do, so that we 
shall be able to prove to a President 
what we are like and what we want— 
so that each man of us shall feel he 
has something tangible he can make 
an impression on a President with— 
something more than a vague, faint, 
little ballot to hurl (like an Autumn 
leaf) at him, once in four years. 


THE GHOST GETS DOWN TO BUSINESS 


The main question the new Presi- 
dent and the Ghost in the White House 
—the people have to face in the next 
four years, is the question of increased 
production, 

The main thing that body of the 
people—when it gets one is going to be 
for is to compel the physical attention 
of employers and workingmen in all 
industries and make them work. They 
are only doing half work now “because 
they do not like to bother to under- 
stand each other and work together. 

The ‘idea I have in mind in propos- 
ing that we should now nationally or- 
ganize into a body of the spirit of the 
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people, is foreshadowed in the city of 
Cleveland. 

The spirit of the people of Cleveland 
has already rebelled against being 
treated’ as a ghost—against being 
whoofed at by labor unions and trusts. 

Always before this, when incom- 
petent manufacturers and incompetent 
labor unions, for the mere reason that 
they had not the patience to try very 
hard and were incompetent to under- 
stand one another and do their job, 
held up the whole city—five hundred 
thousand people—and calmly made 
them pay for it, the city of Cleveland 
like any other city would venture to 
step in sweetly and look spiritual and 
intangible a minute, suggest wistfully 
that they did feel capital and labor 
were not being quite fair to Cleveland 
and would they not please stop inter- 
rupting Cleveland several million dol- 
lars a day. All that ever would come 
of it would be the yowls of Labor at 
the Ghost of Cleveland, the noble 
whines of manufacturers at the Ghost 
of Cleveland. 

Cleveland was treated as if it was 
not there. 

Cleveland now swears off from be- 
ing a ghost and proposes to deal bodily 
and in behalf of all with its own lock- 
outs and its own strikes in much the 
same way I am hoping the nation will, 
according to the news in my paper 
this morning. 

With Mr. Paul Pfeiss, an eminently 
competent manufacturer, recognizing 
the incompetence of his own group as 
partly responsible for the holdups 
practiced on the city, and with Mr. 
Warren S. Stone, an eminently com- 
petent labor union leader, recognizing 
the incompetence of his own group as 
being also partly responsible—with 
these two men, one the official repre- 
sentative of the Capital group, and the 
other the official representative of the 
Labor group, both championing the 
Public group and standing out for 
Cleveland against themselves taking 
the initiative and acting respectively 
as President and as Secretary of the 
Public Group, the Ghost of the city of 
Cleveland publicly swears off from be- 
ing a ghost and begins precipitating a 
body for itself. 

I do not wish to hamper my own 
statement of my idea of a body for the 
people of the United States by linking 
it up prematurely with a definite un- 
dertaking in Cleveland which may or 
may not prove to be as good as an il- 
lustration of it as I hope, but the spirit 
and the understanding of what has got 
to happen, seems to be in Cleveland— 
and I stop in the middle of my chap- 
ter with greetings to Paul Pfeiss and 
to Warren Stone. The Ghost of the 
People of Cleveland salutes the Ghost 
of the People of the United States! 


WHAT A BODY FOR THE GHOST 
WOULD BE LIKE 


I do not like—especially in speak- 
ing of a new idea—an idea I want to 
see embodied—to make generalized dis- 
embodied remarks. 

Perhaps I might as well end this ar- 
ticle by putting down, half as inquiry 
and half as suggestion, my idea of 
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“How much does it cost 
to care for your lawn? 


During the past two years labor condi- 
tions have reached a state where many 
have found it almost impossible to keep 
their fine lawn in the desired condition. 


Not only have labor costs increased to a 
large extent but in many cases it has 
been impossible to get good help at any 
price. 

Hence up-keep costs have doubled and 
trebled. Because help could not be ob- 
tained many fine lawns have had to suf- 
fer. 


This year you can give your lawn the at- 
tention it requires and have tke work 
done better and at less cost than was ever 
possible with hand mowers. The Ideal 
Power Lawn Mower will solve your grass 
cutting problems the same as it has for 
hundreds of others. 


Advantages of the Ideal 


The Ideal is a power mower and roller 
in one and the sod is rolled every time 
the grass is cut. This keeps it smooth, 
firm and free from bumps. The Ideal is 
scientifically designed to keep lawns in 
fine condition. The weight is just right 
for steady year around work. 

The Mower has a thirty-inch cut and 
one man can easily mow four or five 
acres of grass per day at an operating ex- 
pense of about fifty cents for fuel and oil. 


Cuts Close to Walks, Trees 
and Shrubbery 


Machine turns easily and will cut close 
up to walks, trees, flower beds and 
shrubbery. 


When running over walks, driveways, 
pavements, etc., the operator simply lifts 
the cutting mower from the ground by 
means of a conveniently placed lever. 
This feature is also important in the early 
spring when it is desired to use the ma- 
chine for rolling only. Simply lift up the 
cutting mower, add more weight if re- 
quired and you have the most convenient 
power roller imaginable. 


The success of the Ideal is due to its 
sturdy and powerful, yet simple, construc- 
tion. No clutches or complicated parts 
to wear and get out of order. The Mo- 
tor is built in our own shop and de- 
signed especially. for the ‘work. 


Owners of large estates, public parks, 
golf clubs, country clubs, cemeteries, etc., 
are all using the Ideal Power Lawn 
Mower with great success. 


Special Cutting Mower for 
Putting Greens 


For work on golf courses we furnish, at 
slight additional cost, a special set of cut- 
ting blades for use on the putting greens. 
In less than five minutes the regular 30” 
blade can be substituted for cutting the 
fairway. 

When desired, we also furnish, as an ex- 
tra, a riding trailer which fastens to the 
frame and permits the operator to ride 
and at the same time have the same easy 
control as when walking. 


You can secure the Ideal through your 
dealer direct or from our factory. Write 
today for catalogue and further details. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 


425 Kalamazoo Street 


Boston, 51-52 N. Market St, 

New York, 270 West St. 

Los Angeles, 222-224 N. Los Angeles St. 
Philadelphia, 709 Arch St. 

Pittsburgh, 108-16 W. Park Way, N. S. 
Chicago, 533 S. Dearborn St. 






Does, e work of 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER 


Nap 


Lansing, Michigan’ 


Portland, 55 N. Front St. 
Toronto, 17 Temperance St. 
Cleveland, 1227 W. oth St. 
Denver, Colo., 18th and Wazee Sts. 
‘ew Orleans, La., 130 Camp St. 
London, E. C., 63 Farringdon St. 


five hand mowers 
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W. b Riaieaiens are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 


to the wearer. All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. 


W. L. Douglas 


$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 


in this country. W. L. Dougl 


as name and the retail price stamped on the 


bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 


be produced for the price. 


tamping the price on every pair of 
S aon as a Protection —_ —_ 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style ~< 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years experience 4 
shoes, dating back to the time when 
W. L. Doug was a lad of seven, 
pegging shoes. 


guaranteed by more than 40 years . 
xperience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
termination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can 4 The = 
rices are the same everywhere. e 
ost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


T™ quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
e 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


besides our own stores. If y 
€ 


ay take noother make. Or 


our local dealer cannot oupoly 
er direct from the factory. Sen 


‘or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.— Insist 

aoe m the sole. If it has been ch 
ped o 

or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


upon having W. 
shoes. The name and price f. plain! 


L. Kilo _— 


President 
. DOUGLAS SHOE 00, 


Bock TON, MAS8. 
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heart of the world’s metropolis, 





Majestic 
Hotel and Restaurants 
Fronting Central Park at the Motor Entrance, West Seventy- 


One comer suite—best—now at our disposal for October on 
lease. Eight rooms, five baths, 
New arrangement two rooms and bath, all windows overlooking 


Enchanting vista within surprisingly convenient nearness to the 


SPECIAL DINNER 


Sundays, Noon to 8.30. ‘ 
Thursdays, 6 to 8.30 . i 
Other days (Petit diner sur le plat) 1.50 


May be divided as required. 


Copeland Townsend 


$2.00 
2.00 
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what a body for the people would be 
like. 

| The idea I have in mind is to or- 
ganize the public group, the people or 
consumers in America, as capital and 
labor are organized into a body for 
direct action, a body for the direct 
self-expression of the people, to be 
called by some such name as The Air 
Line League, and setting the League to 
work on the scale of the Red Cross 
with twenty or thirty million members, 
to divide the members jnto threc 
groups, these to follow three grand 
divisions or natural groups of human 
nature, into one or the other of which 
most people seem to belong. 

In a democracy as full of initiative 
as ours, our body-economic for the 
people ought to be more constructively 
organized than our body-politic. The 
three subsidiary clubs or organizations 
of the Air Line League working as 
one, ought to be more forward-looking 
and flexible than our three-in-one 
American Government. 

The American Government has the 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial di- 
visions. 

The Air Line League instead of hav- 
ing a legislature to plan laws and rules 
under which people will have to act 
will have an Invention or Research 
Council to originate constructive ideas 
for common action. Instead of having 
courts it will have a Planning and Ex- 
periment Board or a body of engineers 
to try ideas, to act as‘clearing house 
of ideas originated, determine which of 
them and in what order they shall be 
advertised and carried out. 

The third body in both national and 
local matters will be the operating 
body which will carry the ideas out. 

These three subsidiary organizations 
in the national body—(1) the seers or 
men of vision who see things to do, 
who offer plans of things to do (The 
Look Up Club), (2) the artists, en- 
gineers or executives, who try them 
out, pool them and tell people how to 
do them (The Try-Out Club), and (3) 
the people who put their hands to 
them and put them thru (The Put- 
Thru Clan), will correspond in their 
functions to the brain, the will and 
the hand in the human body. 

The three clubs will work as one, 
and in each club we will deal especial- 
ly with one problem—the first, Where 
We Are Going; the second, How to Get 
There, and in the third, or Put Thru 
Clan Getting There. 


THE ISSUE THE GHOST MUST MEET 


When the soldiers of the American 
Army we were all helping thru the 
Red Cross to fight the Germans, stop 
fighting the Germans, come home, di- 
vide off into classes and begin fighting 
one another, when they need us more 
all day every day fighting one another 
than they ever dreamed of needing us 
when they were merely fighting Ger- 
mans—why should we stop helping 
them? 

Let twenty million people—former 
Red Cross people, get up and say 
across this land in every village, town 
and city, that democracy shall now be- 





made to work in all places for all of: 
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us. And let them take steps—all of 
them every morning, every afternoon, 
getting together as they did in the 
Red Cross, to see to it that the whole 
town and everybody in it does some- 
thing about it. 

The people formerly active in the 
Red Cross have been having in the 
last three years the vision of backing 
up an army of four million men fight- 
ing for the liberties of the world. The 
vision that is before us now—before 
the same people—that we must meet 
and meet desperately and quickly is 
the vision of backing up an army of a 
hundred million men, women and chil- 
dren fighting for their own liberties in 
their own dooryards, fighting for the 
liberty to eat at their own tables, to 
sleep in their own beds, and to wear 
clothes on their backs, in the country 
which we have told the Germans is the 
greatest machinery of freedom, the 
greatest engine of democracy in the 
world. 

Mount Tom, Massachusetts 


Spare That Tree! 


(Continued from page 201) 


land and contain about one-fifth of the 
standing timber of the country, systems 
of fire protection are in practice by 
means of which forest fires are largely 
controlled. Here also timber operators 
are required to conform to certain log- 
ging restrictions which protect and 
perpetuate the forest without unduly 
increasing the cost of producing lum- 
ber. 

A number of the states have likewise 
made provision for preventing and 
fighting forest fires, and the Federal 
Government is codperating with them 
to the extent of paying part of the 
cost from a special fund provided for 
the purpose. The trouble is that the 
area which can be covered efficiently 
with the available funds is only a frac- 
tion of the area where protection is 
needed. Largely increased appropria- 
tions, both federal and state, are re- 
quired to put this work on the proper 
basis. 

We have waited too long, however, 
to save the situation by merely pre- 
venting further devastation. New for- 
ests have got to be established, by 
planting or by natural reproduction, to 
take the place of those which have 
been destroyed. Rough mountainous 
lands and poor lands not suited for 
agricultural crops must be put to grow- 
ing timber under national, state or 
private ownership. 

Some state forests have been estab- 
lished and the Government is committed 
to the policy of purchasing lands on 
the headwaters of navigable rivers in 
the White Mountains and southern 
Appalachians for inclusion in national 
forests. What has been done, however, 
is only a beginning. Not only is an ex- 
tension of Government purchases to 
other regions than the eastern moun- 
tains essential to secure lands which 
should be restored to timber production 
by federal effort, but a broad policy of 
acquisition of land by states, for the 
purpose of growing timber, should be 
put into effect. 
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The One Dear Spot 


ACH home has one dear spot to which it seems 

attuned. Sometimes it is the fireplace in the 
living room. Often with us Americans it is the 
piano corner. 


What is more full of the home spirit than a 
group of boys and girls singing around the piano? 
What picture lingers longer in the memory than 
that of a dim-lit room with mother playing softly? 


Our affections gather and grow around the piano 
not only because of the music it gives us, but be- 
cause it is sturdily built and perfectly finished and 
retains its strength and beauty from one generation 
to the next. Automobiles grow shabby. Furniture 
is banished to the garret. The good piano seems 
never to grow old, or rather it grows old grace- 
fully like a beautiful woman. 


The makers of the finest pianos, many of them, 
have been building pianos for generations. They 
have used the same materials sometimes for genera- 
tions. It is thus that Murphy Varnish has been 
the chosen varnish with the makers of the finest 
pianos in the world. 


So we make fine varnishes for every use where 
= a is desired and will help to make a perfect 
whole. 


When you build your new home, ask the archi- 
tect tospecify Murphy Varnish. Why not have the 
finish as perfect as that of your piano? All the 
little details count, all the little touches of elegance 
and beauty and cheeriness, in making the real home. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK CHICAGO 












The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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ToSoften Your Bear 


To Shave Easier, Quicker, Better 


Shavaid, a new scientific preparation, will make your daily shave 


a pleasure. Use Shavaid before 


lathering. It softens the beard 


instantly. Norubbing in. No hot water 


Home shaving is being 
revolutionized by this new 
way of softening the beard. 
It means an easier, quicker, 
more comfortable shave. 

Shavaid, applied to the dry 
beard, softens it instantly. 
It makes the razor “take 
hold.” It does away with all 
“pull.” And it soothes the 
tender skin. 

Simply apply a thin coat- 
ing of Shavaid to the dry 
beard. Then apply 
your favorite lather. 

The lather stays 
moist and creamy. 


Shave as close as you like. 
The old drawn, burning sen- 
sation is gone. 


Shavaid makes your face 
feel cool and comfortable. 


The daily use of Shavaid 
will keep your skin smooth 
and firm, free from the ten- 
derness and excessive dry- 
ness which are caused by hot 
water and rubbing in. 


Minor skin eruptions and 
abrasions yield 
quickly to Shavaid’s 
soothing, healing in- 
fluence. 


Shavaid 


In 50-Cent Tubes—Buy From Your Druggist 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago 


New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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You Know at Least Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive a copy of THE INDEPENDENT with your com- 
pliments. If you will send their names and addresses by an early mail, we shall 


311 Sixth Avenue, New York 




































The Greatest Grass 
Catter on Earth. 


Cuts a Swath 86 
inches wide. 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one 
man, the TRIPLEX MOWER will mow more 
lawn in a day than the best motor mower 
ever made, cut it better and at a fraction of 
the cost. Drawn by one horse and operated 
by one man, it will mow more lawn in a day 
than any three ordinary horsedrawn mow- 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 





TOWNSEND’S TRIPLEX 
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Send for Catalogue illustrating all types of TOWNSEND MOWERS 


Floats Over the 
Uneven Ground as 
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nant } 1 a Ship Rides the 
> mw . 
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ers with three horses and three men. One 
mower may be climbing a knoll, the second 
skimming a level and the third paring a 
hollow. Does not smash the grass to earth and 
plaster it in the mud in springtime nor crush 
out its life between hot rollers and hard hot 
ground in summer as does the motor mower. 


14 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Nor will it suffice merely for the Fed- 


their forests. At the present time about 
four-fifths of the remaining standing 
timber in the country is owned by pri- 


that any program for federal and 
state acquisition, no matter how broad, 
will suffice to cover all of the lands 
which should be kept producing timber. 
Responsibility must be recognized by 
the private timber land owner, both as 
to the handling of the present stand of 
timber and as to the treatment of his 
land in the future. 

A large part of our timber lands will 
always remain in private ownership. 
The crux of the problem of providing 


try lies in the question, What is going 
to happen on these private timber 
lands? The denudation of these areas 
will be stopped in part by the increas- 
ing value of forest products; in part 
by a vigorous campaign of educating 
forest owners. But it cannot be reme- 
died adequately without establishing 
the principle that forest owners are re- 
sponsible to the public for keeping their 
lands productive. 

In other words the task must be borne 
jointly by the public and the forest 
owner. Upon the public rests the re- 
sponsibility for removing certain im- 
portant causes of forest devastation. 
It must, for one thing, reduce and con- 
trol the general fire hazard, which 
largely determines the risk incurred in 
growing young forests. It must enact 
and enforce laws which will largely 
eliminate the thousands of destructive 
forest fires set by the careless hunter, 
the automobile driver, by the railroad 
locomotive, and by the land owner in- 
different to the property of his neigh- 
bors. For another thing, the public must 
readjust the burdens of forest taxation 
in regions where the actual effect of 
the property tax is to discourage great- 
ly the growing of young forests. If the 
public meets its responsibilities in such 
respects as these, it can rightfully ask 
the forest owner to do his share in 
carrying out practicable and equitable 
measures in the handling of his land 
which will keep it at work growing 
timber. 

In its essence the problem is a na- 
tional one. It cannot be solved along 
the lines of purely local action. The 
requirements of the eastern part of the 
country for lumber, news print, and 
other manufactured products of the 
forest make the East of necessity de- 
pendent to a large extent on the for- 
ests of the West. This dependence is 
greater than it should be on account of 
the failure of the country to recognize 
sooner the importance of well distri- 
buted timber supplies and to keep land 
unfitted for other use at work growing 
timber. But that is no reason why, be- 
cause of the large supplies of virgin 
timber still left in the far West, past 
history should repeat itself until the 
process of depletion has been extended 
to those forests also. The problem is 
just as much a national problem as 
that of our transportation system or 
our merchant marine. 
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In working out this national eco- | 


nomic problem, however, there should 
be a joining of forces on the part of 
the states and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be primarily that of 
leadership and coérdination. The most 
important immediate need is for fire 


protection on all lands either now sup- | 
porting merchantable forests or already | 


cut over but not converted to some 
other form of use. With fire protection 


alone a reasonable degree of restock-. | 
ing will follow, as a rule. The cost of | 


such protection should be shared by 
the nation, the several states, and the 
private owners. 

As a starting point, federal legis- 
lation should be enacted that will 
authorize codperation with the indi- 
vidual states as they in turn pass laws 
and create effective organizations for 
fire protection on forest lands. State 
protective systems have been organ- 


ized in the twenty-four states which | 
are now cooperating with the Federal | 
Government in fire protection under | 


the Weeks law; but they should be 
much more extensive and provided 
with much more ample funds, both 
federal and state. Allotments of 
federal funds to the states should be 
with the stipulation that the protective 
system must be maintained on a level 
of efficiency satisfactory to the Fed- 
eral Government. The requirements im- 
posed on private owners would rest on 


the police power of the states and | 
would be based on the principle that | 


the conversion of productive lands into 
waste lands is injurious to the public 
welfare. Such further requirements, 
beyond that of fire protection, as may 
be necessary to apply this principle 
should be based on local conditions and 
on fairness and justice to the private 
owner. Where artificial reforestation 
is necessary the public should be pre- 
pared to assist. Comprehensive investi- 
gations should also be conducted by 
the public for adding to our present 
knowledge of forestry practice, to the 
end that forest management and 
utilization may be as productive and 
profitable as possible. 

The essential thing is to recognize 
that there is still time to save what 
forests we have left and to make pro- 
vision for our future needs, if we put 





our hands to the task vigorously and | 


at once. Everything that can be done | 


within the next fifty years will not re- 
sult in growing more timber than the 
country will need. If we are not to suf- 
fer grievous consequences there must 
be a united effort, backed by an intel- 
ligent and general public sentiment— 
and an effort in which all agencies 
take part. This is one of the greatest 


questions before the American people; | 


and it is a business question pure and 





simple—adequate production of an es- | 
sential raw material. Production from | 
land is just as essential as production | 


by human labor. The idleness of 100,- 
000,000 acres of land capable of grow- 
ing timber is more serious in its ulti- 


mate consequences than strikes involv- | 


ing thousands of workers. Let us have 
no loafing acres. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Heavens! 


What did I forget? 


A picture much like this has hung for years 
in the office of many an electrical contractor. 
Its title is ““The Successful Bidder. ”’ 

There is an almost pathetic moral in this 
graphic representation of the biggest delusion 
the contractor has had to allay, namely— 

That low bidding does anybody any good. 

In fact, it is a question whether the specu- 
lative end of the contractor’s business hasn’t 
cost the man who accepts the bid more than 
he ever saved by it. 


You can pay less—yes; but you will get less. 

The contractor has three things to sell: skill, 
superintendence and materials, each with a 
market value that competition has pretty well 
standardized. 


If then he is offered less than his standard 
of quality will meet, it is not his purse that 
suffers, but your job. You may not know till 
later that all electric wire isn’t just wire, and 
it is the same with all electrical devices. 

When you pay what the job is worth you get 
reliable materials, you place yourself in the 
preferred customer class, with first claim on 
your contractor’s services. You fix it so he can 
approach the work with true artisan’s enthusi- 
asm, with ready suggestion and unselfish advice. 

This may seem to run counter to the old 
axiom for buyers—‘‘get the most for the least. ”’ 
But does it? a 

It is being proved pretty fast that a little 
extra money allowed on a contract bid buys 
good-will, which in turn works for you to drive 
a longer bargain. For you must live with or 
work with an electrical installation long after 
the estimate sheet is brown at the edges. 

If you pick the right contractor, fair price 
will never cost you any money, but you will 
not always find the right contractor down at 
the bottom with the low bid. 


stern Elechrirc 


Company 


Western Electric is helping to 
popularize the use of electricity 


No. 10 


by distributing the products of electrical manu- . 


facturers at less cost than they can do it them- 
selves. Through branches in all large cities, 
this Company serves every electrical require- 


ment of home, office, factory and farm. / 
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Dutch Bulbs 
Order your Supply Now/ 


Advices from big growers in Holland indicate 
great scarcity of bulbs this coming season and 
enough cannot be grown to meet the demand. 
To insure Fetting your supply send us your order 
at once. ntil July ist, not later, our pres- 
ent low prices for the choicest varieties of bulbs 
grown by specialists in Holland will hold good. 


By ordering from us now instead of waiting un- 
Fall, you make a large saving, get a superior 
coat of Bulbs not usually ee e obtained at 
any price in this country, and hove a@ much 
larger list of varieties to select from. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, give, for a 
small outlay of Hy a and money, an abundance 
of flowers in the house from December until 
Easter, and in the i, from earliest gpring 
until the middle of 


Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, 
and are shipped to our customers immediately 
upon their arrival in the best possible condition. 


They need not be paid for until after delivery, 
nor taken if not satisfactory, 


Write for 
Free Booklet 


Our booklet 
contains de- 
scriptionsand 
rices of al- 


MTT 
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ELLIOTT NURSERY 
360 Fourth Av. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Established 30 gore. We have built up one of = 
the largest bulb businesses in the world. 3 
liz 











LAWN MOWERS 


It isrit the question of first cost, 
but cost based on‘work hours’ 


that makes PENNSYLVANIA” 
Quality stand for economy. 











BUSINESS MEN 
GET BEHIND THE CHURCHES 





this Renfnome | Toyo 
_—t Ol, flexibl ie picks. La 

reakable. super-grad . nd, Now 
woven. Heavy, black ck grosrein silk silk ribben ba band, = 
station. 


e pay trans 


GUARANTEE foi<% fund you can match at less 
We “Sats taoney by we by writing today. before 


BERNARO-HEWITT & & COMPANY 
Dept. 4-255, 900 W. Van Buren Street Chicago, ill- 
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Mutual Introductions 


We have spent much time in the last 
five years and we shall probably spend 
much more in the years to come—it is 
a good way to spend time—in explain- 
ing ourselves to the French and Eng- 
lish and explaining the French and 
English to ourselves. It is quite a fas- 
cinating game and can be played in an 
endless variety of ways. It is an in- 
teresting fact that the two people who 
have had perhaps the best success in 
explaining the French to the Ameri- 
cans are both women: Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and Edith Wharton. They both 
knew France well before the war, they 
both lived and worked there during the 
war and they were both eager to have 
their compatriots understand and love 
her as they did. Their methods are 
quite different; Mrs. Fisher succeeds 
better in making you love the French, 
Mrs. Wharton in making you admire 
them. Her French Ways and Their 
Meaning is a little volume of essays 
worth reading for pure delight in the 
skill with which they are written even 
if you have no interest in the subject 
matter, and worth reading for the sub- 
ject matter even if you have no inter- 
est in literary skill. It is so full of 
paragraphs that clamor to be quoted 
that it is hard to pick and choose, but 
here is a typical one: “The world since 
1914 has been like a house ‘on fire. All 
the lodgers are on the stairs, in dis- 
habille. Their doors are swinging wide, 
and one gets glimpses of their furni- 
ture, revelations of their habits, and 
whiffs of their cooking, that a lifetime 
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Books for Different Moods 


of ordinary intercourse would not 
offer.” 

Mrs. Wharton singles out, “as typic- 
ally ‘French’ in the best sense of that 
many-sided term, the qualities of taste, 
reverence, continuity and intellectual 
honesty,” and devotes a chapter to each 
with a very illuminating essay on “The 
New Frenchwoman” thrown in. She 
concludes that “the best answer to 
every criticism of French weakness or 
French shortcomings is the conclusive 
one: Look at the results! Read her his- 
tory, study her art, follow up the cur- 
rent of her ideas; then look about you, 
and you will see that the whole world 
is full of her spilt glory.” 


French Ways and Their Meaning, by Edith 
Wharton. D. Appleton & Co. 


What Is a “ Liberal?” 


The two most violent attacks on the 
liberals who followed the banner of 
President Wilson in supporting the 
American cause in the great war which 
have yet appeared are Liberalism in 
America, by Harold Stearns, and Un- 
timely Papers, by the late Randolph 
Bourne. Both books assume, without 
attempting to prove, that no consistent 
liberal could support the war and in- 
sist that those who did forever lost 
caste among progressives; having for- 
feited their birthright by succumbing 
to “war hysteria.” Mr. Stearns even 
permits himself the unjust and ungen- 
erous remark (p. 112) that the pro-war 
Socialists—he mentions particularly 
Messrs. Walling, Russell and Spargo— 
were conscious hypocrites and took the 
stand they did in the interest of “press 
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WHAT A FOG WOULD BRING TO THE BRITISH LINES 
An illustration from Frederic Villiers’ “Days of Glory,” the sketch book of the 
Great War made by an artist who belongs to the “Old Guard” of war artists, those 
who went out to Egypt and South Africa, the Balkans and Russia as well as to the 
war we know. As Philip Gibbs says in a foreword to the book, “Before the camera 
came to the war zone Frederic Villiers was on the British and then on the French 
fronts, catching details of the methods of attack and defense and depicting many 
historic places and scenes which were changed afterwards when new weapons were 


introduced and when intensity of gun fire had altered the look- of many landscapes. 
His pictures are of scenes which are reminders of days when victory was but a 





mirage, tempting the weakness of one’s soul.” Published by George H. Doran 
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clippings” and greed for popularity. 
He is not satisfied with calling his op- 
ponents fools and traitors for being 
unable to stomach German or Bolshe- 
vist tyranny; he must also call them 
cowards and knaves. This does not 
seem to us the true spirit of liberal- 
ism! 

Mr. Bourne’s book, with an identical 
thesis, is written in a more philosophic 
mood. He, too, attacks individual lib- 
erals who were not neutralist during 
the war, notably Professor Dewey of 
Columbia; but his attack is made in 
sorrow rather than in anger. It is the 
book of a too sensitive spirit, dying 
trokenhearted in a world that seemed 
hopelessly insane and _ misdirected. 
Whatever we may think of the sub- 
stance of these essays there can be no 
question of the delicate beauty of their 
expression or the evidence they give of 
the patrician dignity and courage 
which marked the author’s personality. 


Liberalism in America, by Harold Stearns. 
Boni and Liveright. Untimely Papers, by 
Randolph Bourne. Huebsch. 


Waters of Bitterness 


Darkwater, by W. E. B. Du Bois, is 
a collection of essays, verse and prose 
sketches on the theme of race preju- 
dice as viewed by the leader of radical 
negro thought in America. Whether in 
prose or verse, Du Bois is always mas- 
ter of the instrument of expression. At 
times, as in the “Litany at Atlanta,” 
reprinted from The Independent, he 
rises to supreme eloquence. But his 
thought is not always on the same high 
level as his style. He appears to vacil- 
late between two inconsistent views of 
the racial problem; one that the ques- 
tion of color is a thing indifferent, that 
men should be valued as individuals 
irrespective of race, the other, as in 
certain parts of his essay on “The 
Souls of White Folk,”. that the white 
race is exceptionally cruel and tyran- 
nical and the negro should pride him- 
self in not belonging to it. A poet, how- 
ever, is entitled to moods; and when 
calm, Mr. Du Bois can think as a 
statesman, as witness his interesting 
suggestion that all tropical Africa be 
administered internationally as a ward 
of civilization until it is ready to be- 
come an independent negro state. 


Darkwater, by W. E. B. Du Bois. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe. 


R. L. S. 


At first sight George E. Brown’s 
method of writing about Stevenson is 
repellent. It looks like an encyclopedia 
and there is something about unvar- 
nished truth which causes the human 
mind instinctively to turn away. Yet, 
once you have braced yourself and 
plunged in, an encyclopedia is delight- 
ful reading and so is this Book of 
R. L. S. It contains facts about Steven- 
son’s life, about the lives of people 
with whom he came into intimate con- 
tact, critical comment of his work, facts 
about when, where and how his various 
books were published, quotations from 
his letters and conversations which 
show what he himself thought of his 
own work; in short it contains the ma- 
terial of which criticism and biography 
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4 new novel by the author of “TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY” 


STORM COUNTRY POLLY 


By GRACE MILLER WHITE 


r The opening scenes in this new novel by the author of “‘ Tess of the Storm Country,” 


are laid in a squatter settlement on the shore of ‘Lake Cay 
hi emotional and adroitly handled, and Polly herself, crude and 
K\ face and fine in spirit, is an adorable heroine. 


Kt savagery. 
ii] THE GREAT IMPERSONATION 
HI By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
“No more successful mystery was written 
Al than ‘The Great Impersonation.’ It is 2 chanel of 
| construction and treatment that holds the 
from first to last.""—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Al $1.75 net 
ii HIS FRIEND AND HIS WIFE 
AI By COSMO HAMILTON 
| The story of the effects upon the folk of the 
wealthy Quaker Hill Colony in Connecticut, which 
KI followed an infraction of the socjal code by Julian 
i Osborn and Margaret Meredith. $1.75 net 
rT FIRE OF YOUTH 
hI By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
K| “ *Fire.of Youth’ is a real novel, full of life, with 
real people and a coherent plot."’—Gertrude Atherton. 
i ! $1.75 net 
H LYNCH LAWYERS 
AI By WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE 
HI “As in ‘The Owner of the Lazy D,’ Mr. White 
| proves himself to be a master in the field of the West- 
A ern adventure story." —New York Tribune. $1.75 net 
{ 
' ‘ 
Hi THE CHINESE LABEL 
By J. FRANK DAVIS 
Al A Secret Service story of the unsensational and al- 
h| together plausible sort. Its methods are those of 


subtlety and finesse, rather than of coercion. and 


lll forge. $1.75 net 


uga. The situations are tensely 
untaught, but beautiful in 
$1.75 net 


Al Love Story—Adventure Story—Nature Story 


i] THE VOICE OF THE. PACK 


By EDISON MARSHALL 


_ Love Story—Adventure Story— Nature Story—all three qualities combine in this 
remarkable story of.modern man and woman arrayed against the forces of age-old 


$1.75 net 
THE MARBECK INN 


By HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 


This new novel by the author of- ‘Hobson's 
Choice” .is a vividly realistic story of the rise—and 
some would say, the fall—of an English working- 
man’s son, told with much ‘quiet humor and keen 
judgment of character. $1.75 net 


THE LA CHANCE MINE 
MYSTERY 
By S. CARLETON 
For plot and action, for tenseness of interest and 


thrilling crisis, this outdoor story of Canada is not 
easily equalled. $1.75 net 


GOLD OUT OF CELEBES 


By Capt. A. E. DINGLE 


A romance of thrills and adventures on the island 
of Celebes in the Dutch East Indies. $1.75 net 





A Book all Children will enjoy 


BOWSER THE HOUND 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


This new volume in the popular ‘ 

eadow Series’’ tells of the many adventures 
=e befell Bowser the Hound. As Bowser is 
one 





who have read Mr. Burgess’. previous books. 








With eight colored illustrations. $1.50 net 





Send for Complete Spring Announcement 





; Tir BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, a | 

















WHAT EVERY CIRLYJ 
SHOULD KNOW " 
Sent Prepaid for only 50c 


This book is written by Margaret Sanger—the 
great birth control advocate—and although it was 
suppressed by the postal authorities, we are now 
permitted to send it to you. 

It contains information never before published, 
aa and everyone that reads this book cannot help but 
be benefited. It is highly endorsed by eminent 
physicians. Send your order at once. Don't delay. 


Trath Pab. Co., Dept. B.K., 1402 Broadway, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 
der our imprint and management, in A-1 style, if 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxsurcH Pus. 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 
How I Learned It in One Evening 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
311 Sixth Ave., New York City 








” 











Sent Free 
Upon Request 























SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 


special articles, papers, speeches, de- 
bates. Expett, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Just Out 


OUR GREAT WAR and the GREAT 
WAR OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS | 
By GILBERT MURRAY 


“Almost uncanny in its felicity."—London Saturday 
Review. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net 


PARLIAMENT AND REVOLUTION 
By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


A scientific and unbiased argument against Bolshevism 
in favor of democratic government. 


“A remarkably keen and vigorous piece of political and 
economic thinking.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


At All Booksellers 
THOMAS SELTZER 


Publish 7 West 50th St., New York 
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BOOKS To Live With 





T is no simple problem—the 
] choice of the books that are to 

be our friends. Day after day 
we must see them upon our shelves; 
must make them the intimates of 
our lives. Of course there are books 
—casual acquaintances—that will 
meet the mood of the moment. 
They are the books that, once 


My Neighbor, The Working Man 
By James Roscoe Day 
Chancellor of Syracuse University 


A strong and trenchant discussion of 
present-day social and industrial unrest. 


12mo. Cloth. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


The Balkans. A Laboratory of 
History 


By William M. Sloane 
New Edition. Revised and Enlarged 


The author has enlarged his text by 
something more than a quarter. The pages 
of the earlier editions have been revised, 
corrected and changed to correspond in 
the form of expression with the additional 
pages. The volume is a careful, lucid, and 
scholarly review of the whole Balkan ques- 
tion. A very valuable book for both stu- 
dents and general readers. 


8 vo. Three maps. Cloth, In press. 


Pantheistic Dilemmas 


And Other Essays in Philosophy and 
Religion 
By Henry C. Sheldon 
Essays dealing with important issues in 
the intellectual and religious world to-day. 
An invaluable volume for fhe student of 
current philosophical and religious trends. 
Professor Sheldon’s sanity of thought and 
clarity of statement were never more evi- 
dent than in these essays. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


read, are cast aside. But for the 


tried and true friend there must 
be something more. Substance, 
thought, style—these qualities we 
must find ere a volume is placed 
on the shelf, just within reach, to 
be read and re-read. The follow- 
ing books, chosen from an exten- 
sive list, meet these requirements. 
They are preeminently books to 
live with. 


Public Opinion and Theology 
Earl Lectures of the Pacific School of 
Religion 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
, All thoughtful readers will want to fol- 
low the Bishop through these iliuminating 

and informative pages. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.59, postpaid. 


The Eyes of Faith 
By Lynn Harold Hough 
President of Northwestern University 
A keen and critical putting of the rela- 
tion of experience to present-day problems 
of philosophy and religion. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net. $1.50, postpaid. 


Some Aspects of International 
Christianity 


The Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Series 
Delivered at De Pauw University 
By John Kelman 

“There are questions of the most vital 
importance on which every man must form 
an opinion. The bearings of these ques- 
tions are not confined to the regions of 
expert knowledge; and there is a place for 
the impressions of the man on the street 
—his general sense of moral values, his 
common-sense view of relative impor- 
tances, and the free play of his conscience 
upon the questions of the hour as he un- 
derstands them. It is in his name and 
from his point of view that I have pre- 
pared these lectures..—From  Author’s 
Preface. 


12 mo. Cloth. Net, $1,00, postpaid. 


Prices are subject to change without notice 





New York 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


Cincinnati 














attending. 


110 West 40th Street 





s 
Thousands of Years of Experience 
In ADVERTISING will be at your disposal at the 
16th Annual Convention, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
Indianapolis, June 6-10 
Leading, successful advertisers, whose methods have won fame and prosperity for them, 
will assemble at this meeting, for the exchange of ideas. 
‘ome. Bring your problems. Trade your ideas for theirs. Enrich your experience. 
You have had years of experience. So has each of the others who will attend. _In 
combination, the convention will represent thousands of years of experience. Advertising, 
How and Now is the question which must be answered, says the program committee. 
Bring your ideas and advertising plans. The big Advertiser, who can afford to experi- 
ment in his search for time-, money- and labor-saving devices, will be glad to exchange his 
ideas for those of the local Advertiser who gets new glimpses of human na- 
ture by coming in closer contact with customers, All may benefit. 
You cannot afford to be unrepresented, particularly when the bars are 
down again this year and membership in the Association is not essential to 


For further information and hotel reservations, please write or wire, 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 


New York City 














INDIANAPOLIS 
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are compounded, but the arrangement, 
as is much of the material, is altogether 
new. Instead of the usual narrative ar- 
rangement in chronological or other 
order, we have a book like a dictionary 
with heads like this for instance: 


A COLLEGE MAGAZINE 


The much-quoted paper which tells of 
Stevenson’s self-training to be a _ writer, 
and of the brief caréer of the Edinburgh 
University Magazine, in which his maiden 
efforts obtained semi-private. publication, 
was first published in Memories and Por- 
traits, and may therefore be thought to be 
work of his thirty-seventh year. At any 
rate the sketch of the life and character 
of Robert Glasgow Brown could not very 
well have been written until after the lat- 
ter’s death in 1878. The newspaper, 
launched by Brown, and, “in which young 
gentlemen from the universities are en- 
couraged, at so much a line, to garble facts, 
insult foreign nations, and caluminate pri- 
vate individuals” was London, edited by 
Henley on its founder’s decline in health. 
Tor it Stevenson wrote many miscellaneous 
contributions, most of which have not been 
reprinted; and “New Arabian Nights” 
first appeared in its pages. The remin- 
iscences of his early friends in this paper 
contain also the only hint in Stevenson’s 
essays of any youthful passion. Even so it 
was tepid enough—the sending of a copy 
of the University Magazine to “the lady 
with whom my. heart was at that time 
somewhat engaged, and who did all that in 
her lay to break it.” 


A Book of R. L. S., by George E. Brown. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Decanterbury Pilgrims 


Great battles have always roused 
artists to expression and the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is no exception to 
the rule, but being a people naturally 
given to the concealment of our deep- 
est feelings we have made a joke of 
prohibition. We have set forth anguish 
in picture, epigram and song, but so 
far, I believe, only one novel on the 
theme has been produced. It took two 
men to do it, Christopher Morley and 
Bart Haley. Perhaps it is not entirely 
correct to call In the Sweet Dry and 
Dry a novel, but it has two heroes, a 
heroine, a villain and a plot, which are 
the usual earmarks. It is briefer than 
the average novel, but its aim is higher. 
It is the tale of the war made by the 
Associate Director of the Corporation 
for the Perpetuation of Happiness on 
Bishop Chuff, “the fanatical leader of 
the Anti-Everything League—jocosely 
known as the Pan-Antis,” and it is a 
delicious blend of perfect nonsense and 
gentle satire. 

She turned her bright beer-brown eyes 
upon him gravely. “Yes,” she said, “I am 
an alcoholic medium. It is the latest and 
most superior form of spiritualism. By gaz- 
ing upon crystal—particularly upon an 
empty tumbler—I am able to throw my- 
self into a trance in which I can com- 
municate with departed spirits. A good 
drink does not die, you know: its soul 
hovers radiantly on the twentieth plane. 
and thru the occult power of a medium 
those who loved it in life can get in touch 
with it once more. Thru these trances of 
mine I have been privileged to put many 
bereaved ones in communication with their 
dear departed spirits.” 


In the Sweet Dry and Dry, by Christopher 
Morley and Bart Haley. Boni & Liveright. 
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The Largest Hotel in 
the World 


(Continued from page 203) 


contains the price, and assures the 
guest that the price quoted by the clerk 
is neither more nor less than anyone 
else pays for that room. A private 
bath, tub or shower, is furnished with 
every room. 

Ice water, circulating in every room, 
is always on tap; extra-filtered, and 
kept at an even temperature of about 
{5 degrees, which is cool enough for 
thirst but not too cold for health. The 
filtering capacity, about 3000 gallons 
a minute, runs far in excess of the pos- 
sible demand. Purity of the ice is 
guaranteed by its manufacture on the 
premises, from distilled water. Two 
considerations prompted the resolve to 
pipe drinking water to each room— 
the average guest hates to feel obliged 
to tip a bellboy for bringing a com- 
modity as free as water; and also, 
when thirsty he wants a drink right 
away. 

A full-length mirror makes it possi- 
ble for one to see just how he looks, be- 
fore emerging on a day of business or 
pleasure. Appearance counts for so 
much that a well-sroomed person is 
not willing to dress in front of a hand- 
glass. Women guests in particular 
want to see in a large mirror that the 
bottom of their skirt hangs properly. 

A dainty writing desk is always 
stocked with pens, ink, blotters, calen- 
dar and attractive hotel stationery— 
and a plentiful supply thereof. There 
is no bellboy to tip for stationery sent 
from the office after the guest arrives. 

A shaded, scientific headlight beams 
on every pillow, so that one may relax 
or luxuriate by reading in bed. 

The pincushion found on the dresser 
is also a first aid to a bachelor’s ward- 
robe, including trousers’ buttons and 
needles of proper size threaded with 
black and white thread. A man caught 
in the predicament of needing such 
things promptly and surely blesses Mr. 
Statler. 

The closet space is ample, providing 
for the needs of women guests. Here, 
as elsewhere, the planning, building, 
furnishing and equipping of a Statler 
house must have been approved by the 
matron or head housekeeper, who of 
course has in view the requirements 
and preferences of women patrons. 

The chamber walls rest the eye, be- 
ing of a soft, neutral tint; framed 
pictures are few and in the best taste. 
A tired woman traveler or sightseer 
longs for three things in particular— 
cleanliness, silence and warmth. By 
reason of its great hight, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania lifts the guests from the 
range of street dirt and noises; and 
by a service method as nearly sound- 
less as possible relieves the ears of the 
din than pervades most large resorts. 
A hot water capacity of 90,000 gallons 
an hour equals a per capita ration of 
about thirty gallons an hour for each 
guest—enough for a hot bath several 
times a day. The bathroom is kept 
warm, even when heat is turned off in 
the unoccupied bedroom. 
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The high cost of water 


This is one reason why Quaker Oats will often cut breakfast cost ninety 
per cent. Ae Bg 

Quaker Oats is only 7 per cent water. 
per pound. Many costly foods are largely water. 


It yields 1810 calories of food 
Note this table. 





Percentage of water 


In Quaker Oats - e - 7% In hen’s eggs - - - - - 65% 
In round steak - - - - 60% oysters - - - - = 88 
In veal cutlets - - - - + 68% In tomatoes - - = 94 
Infih - - - - - = 60% In potatoes - + 8 











The cost of your breakfasts 


Here is what a breakfast serving costs in some necessary foods at this 
writing : 

In cost per serving these other 

good foods run from 8 to 12 times 





Cost per serving 





—_— Oats. rae Dish of erOats - - - ile 
n cost per 1,000 calories—the Serving of meat- - - - 8c 
energy measure of food value—they es oy bg i ee, i a A 4 
will average ten times Quaker Oats. ee = «+ = «+ + + oo 





* * * * 





Quaker Oats is the greatest food that you can serve at breakfast. 
nearly the ideal food—almost a complete food. 

Young folks need it as food for growth—older folks for vim-food. 

Yet it costs only one cent per dish. 

Serve the costlier foods at other meals. 
dish of the greatest food that grows. 


Quaker Oats 


World-famed for its flavor 


Quaker Oats dominate because of the 
flavor. They are flaked from queen grains 
only—just the rich, plump, 


It is 


Start the day on this one-cent 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel. You 
get this extra flavor without extra price 
when you ask for Quaker Oats. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


avory oats. 


3365 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















Play. Writing, Photoplay 

Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

a staff of literary éxperts, Constructive criticism, 

Frank, honest, helpful advice. > > Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and-( 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it, Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course.. Another, a busy wife 
ond ain homes Sy OS Re 

photoplay writing alone, 

, ‘There is no other institution or agency’doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
pelle Oe ee oe 

iterary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
ty ae conmtany receding or cure 
We publish The Writer's 
beshien foe, Woelen gatas Fhe 
ing magazine for luerary 
subscription $2.00. tceces our tenching service, we let 8 
Foanuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 











FRANKLIN, MASS. 54th YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $450"$4 so per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


HOM 
STUDY sres-- 


(8th Year) Address 


* Ohe University of 


(Div. VI) Chicago, 1. 





Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 
pny na 





~ 








UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado, Summer Quarter, 1920 
First Term, June 14 to June 21. Second Term, July 22 to 
August 28 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer study 
and recreation. Coursesin Liberal Arts, Law, Medicine, Ophthal- 
mology, Engineering and Vocational subjects. Able faculty. Emi- 
nent lecturers. Attractive courses for teachers. Living expenses 
reasonable. Address Registrar for catalogue. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 

For catalogue and information, address 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 











The Summer Quarter 


Courses are equivalent in educational 
and credit value to those offered in 
other quarters of the year. 

The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools and the professional schools provide 
courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Com- 


merce and Administration, Education, Law, 
Divinity and Medicine. 


Ideal place for recreation as well as study. 
Golf, tennis, rowing, etc. Two great parks 
and Lake Michigan within walking distance, 


Students may register for either term’ or both, 


1st Term—June 21—July 28 
2nd Term—July 29—Sept. 3 


Write for complete announcement. 


Che University of Chicago 














BETHLEHEM 
“BACH 
FESTIVAL 


May 28—4 p. m. and 8 p. m. 
Cantatas and Motet 


May 29—1 :30 p. m. and 4 p.m. 
Mass in B Minor 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
































unnecessary. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : 
EW YORE Homoeopathic Medical College and EN— ling Experience 
N Flower Hospital. Sixty-second session begins Sept. 1, SALESM City or Trave 


1920. Thorough instruction in Homoeopathy will be given in con- 
nection with each department. Broad Didactic Courses are supple- 
mented by ample clinical facilities with systematic and careful 
bedside instruction. Address Milton i Raisbeck, M.D., Regis- 
trar, 450 East 64th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send for list of lines and full particulars. Prepare in 
spare time to earn the big salaries—-$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. Employment services rendered members. National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. Dept. 160-E, Chicago, Lil. 

















unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door liie. 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 


WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically an: 
mentally to increase individual efficiency, Small ciasses: A teacher for every seven boys. 


ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities ior ral sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yoursed//. Catalog sent on appl ication, 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
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Each guest, on rising, finds a morn- 
ing newspaper under his door, with the 
compliments of the house, and a cheery 
“Good morning” greeting on a printed 
slip attached. When the first Sunday 
paper was delivered-thus, it appeared 
too thick to go under the door with- 
out making a slight noise, which might 
have disturbed the occupant sleeping 
late. Thereupon Mr. Statler gave or- 
ders that the doors be lifted from their 
hinges and the bottoms neatly planed 
off, to prevent the intrusion of this 
momentary and perhaps _ inaudible 
rustle on the Sabbath morning sleep 
of a tired guest. 

The most original convenience is the 
automatic messenger called a “servi- 
dor.” The sides of each guest room 
door, made slightly convex, bulge out 
like a small upright section of a huge 
barrel. Under these polished surfaces, 
with nothing but extra keyholes to 
look different from an ordinary door, a 
mechanical bellboy in the shape of a 
concealed cabinet receives clothing for 
the laundry, suits to be pressed or re- 
paired, and other items of travel neces- 
sity. These articles, returned by the 
same device, await the guest before 
night. No bellboy intrudes on privacy, 
or expects a tip. You phone the office— 
and the servidor does the rest. Laun- 
dry thus collected before 11 a. m. is 
back the same evening. Men’s suits are 
taken, pressed and returned in a few 
minutes. 

The patent ventilator, also built in 
the door, and operated by pressure of 
a button, allows a gentle current of air 
to flow in, and out again. Thus a win- 
dow draft is avoided, yet pure air sup- 
plied in all kinds of weather and tem- 
perature. 

Before a vacant room is announced 
ready for a new occupant, the house- 
keeper must put her O. K. on the 
standard room equipment of unusual 
articles, in proper order and amount 
as follows: Telephone memorandum 
pad, room and meal rate card, doctor 
card, servidor book, city maps, post 
cards, pen points, both stub and fine, 
calendar, library catalog, service codes, 
bachelor buttons, pin cushion with 
safety pins and threaded needles, can- 
dlestick, shoe cloth, valet list, medicine 
cabinet outfit; and other items, the 
total number for each guest room being 
sixty or more. 

Hotel Pennsylvania has 2200 rooms 
and 2200 baths, occupying an area of 
about two acres, with a cubical con- 
tents of 18,000,000 feet, and a hight 
of twenty-seven stories, three of them 
below the street. Among its record- 
breaking figures are these: A dining 
room 142 by 58, and five other great 
dining rooms for guests besides; a 
plumbing pipe system of 111 miles; 
twenty-six elevators; ice and refriger- 
ation plant of 125 tons daily capacity; 
daily use in cooking of more than 
50,000 cubic feet of gas; laundry wash- 
ing and ironing daily more than twen- 
ty tons of table and bed linen alone; 
the world’s largest private telephone 
exchange, with about 3000 stations in 
the house and seventy operators to 
handle the twenty-four hour volume of 
calls, which totals in a month, besides 
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the incoming, interphone and long dis- 
tance calls, more than 100,000 outgoing 
city calls. 

At the date of writing, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania has been open to the public 
a little over a year. During the first 
year of operation it used 140,000 gal- 
lons of milk and cream, and 200,000 
dozens of eggs. The weekly consump- 
tion of meat and poultry averaged six- 
teen tons. The daily consumption of 
ice cream was more than 300 gallons, 
with a daily bread ration of 700 loaves 
(150 of them weighing six pounds 
each) and 16,000 rolls. During the year 

















A “servidor” in the shape of a concealed 
cabinet receives clothing for the laundry, 
suits to be cleaned or garments to be 
pressed and repaired. You first phone the 
office—the servidor does the rest 


4,000,000 meals were ordered in the 
main dining room, café, roof garden, 
lunch room, grill room, women’s grill 
room, private banquet halls, and em- 
ployees’ restaurant. 

The number of guests averages 
2800 to 3000 a day, with over 2000 em- 
ployees to serve them. In one night 
3282 guests have been accommodated 
—nearly a thousand more than the 
previous world’s record, which was 
beaten six times in the first year by 
Hotel Pennsylvania. So popular has 
the place become that 99.4 per cent of 
the guest capacity is required daily, 
with many people turned away, and 
some holding reservations as long as 
four months in advance, to be sure of 
the rooms desired. 

In the history of the world no.such 
phenomenal patronage ‘ever was ac- 
corded a hotel in its first year by the 
traveling public. Nor has the first 
year’s record of any other business, to 
our knowledge, begun to equal this. 


And of the five great hotels now man- | ; 


aged by Statler, the Pennsylvania does 
40 per cent of the total volume of 
trade. Why this overwhelming popu- 
larity? We mention five main causes: 
home atmosphere, personal touch, busi- 
ness management, open mind, and a 
square deal. 








“It’s quite a secret,” said Maureen, “but 
I was married last week to Pat Sullivan.” 

Jane—“Indeed, I should have thought 
you'd be the last person in the world to 
marry him.” 


“Well, I hope I am.”—New York Globe. 





A National Investment Service 


fPeROUCH the: aid and co-operation of our correspondents we are 
enabled tv offer an inyéstment service national in scope, 

We have the privilege of being connected by private wires with the 
following well known firms haying offices in various cities: 


: Adams, Merrill 


& Co. & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Alden, Bernie & Co., 
ne. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Lorenzo E. Anderson 


Sr. Paid, Mo. r 
_. Anderson & Powell 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Allen Arnold & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ball & Co. 


New London, Conn. 


Beazell & Chatfield 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 

Cassatt & Co. ; 
Philadelphia, Pace 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N.Y. 





a John L Edwards 
& Co. 
~~ Washington, D. C. a 
ieee 4 Fee es 
.. Boston, Mass, ; 
ie -Glendinnin rit 
ae & Co, r 
ee Philadelphia, Pa, 


Goodwin-Beach 


Hartford, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 


E. M. Hamlin & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hincks Bros. & Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Chandler Hovey 
& 


Boston, Mass. 


Hulburd, Warren 


& Chandler 
Chicago, Ill. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“Lansing, Mich. 


W. W. Lanahar 
& Co. 
Baltimere, Md. 
‘Learoyd, Foster * 
& Co 
Boston, Mass. 


Long & Nash 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 
N. A. MacDonald | 
& Co., I 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. E. Masten & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Moorhead & 


Elmore 
(Washington, D.C. 


nc. 


Morris, Brown 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. 


Naphen & Co. 


oston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


O’Brien & Williams 


Montreal, Canada 
Ottawa, Canada 


Otis & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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S. B. Pearmain 
Boston, Mass. 


Chas. A. Phelan&Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
“Proctor, Cook & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


F. A; Schirmer & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Secor, Bell & 
. Beckwith 


vt » Poledo; Ohio 


aap waceinie & Co.» 


BSR ROR 


CORKS) 





BASSAS 


Stevenson & Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


H. C. Wainwright 


Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Whitney & Elwell -- e 


™ Boston, Mass. oA 


“Through this association, clients receive prompt and accurate, a5 
“ment ‘service in the securities of governments, nea Set 
, roads, public utilities and industrial corporations. wah 


eS ORN BLOWER & WEEKS) 


Investment Securities 
Founded in 1888 ~ 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT... 























The Calvert Mortgage Co. 











Ideal Investment for Sav- : 
ings and Surplus Funds 


For 25 years our 6% Two- 
Year Time Certificates have 
afforded investors all the se- — 
curity of a first mortgage § 
without bother or expense. 
Semi-annual 
mailed January and July— fF 
; Principal not tied up—Cer- 
tificates always worth 100 FF: 
outs on the dollar and readily convertible into — 
cas! 


Anyone who has saved $25 or more ought 
to know about this Company. Write for 
klet “6% and Safety.” 











interest checks a 
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} is the sto’ 
cumulat 
$25 a mont 
nds, on a novel plan. “Getting 
as interesting as anything you ever read. 

Thousands have read it and are now “getting 
ahead” financially on the same plan. 


of Peter Perkins and ho 


how he ac- 
10,000 in ten years by investing 
in high-grade listed stocks and 


Ahead” is 





| KRIEBEL 6 co. 


141X South La Salle St.Chicago 














The trip is 
spoiled if 
you become 


SK-or = 
Seasick 
E€ asic 
Thousands of Travelers the world 
over depend upon 


MOTHERSILL’S 
‘SEASICK REMEDY 
Prevents and relieves nausea. Practially all 
Steamship Companies on both fresh and salt 
water have officially adopted, and advise, this 
remedy. No cocaine, morphine, opium, chloral, 
coal tar products or their derivatives nor other 
habit forming drugs. Sold by leeding druggists 
everywhere on guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded. 60c and $1.20. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ientrosi) New York, and Milan, 




















IBUXTON|="™ 


KEY KASE 


Saves Your Pockets 





Flat, smooth, neat. Fits vest or hip 
pocket without **bulging’’ — saves 
way your clothes. Two keys on each 
separate hook. Each key easy to find, 
even in the dark; can't get lost 
off, but dstant/y detachab/e. If 

not at dealer's, order from us. 


Genuine Seal 

(Jold Plated Hooks) 
$1.75 
2.25 
2.75 

MORE DEALERS ! 
wanted to supply the big 
callfor Key Koses. Quick 
turn-over, good profit, 

rite 

L. A. W. Novelty Co. 
Dept. D, Springfield, Mass. 





In All Leathers 
NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 


Makes adding easy. It's accurate, quick, 
durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
Columns. Saves time, brain work and 

p errors, 65,000 pleased owners. Fully 
Guaranteed. Price $3.50. Delivered. With 
METAL OPERATING BANDS, §5. Deli d 








THE INDEPENDENT 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. Aspiration. By Edwina Pope Larimer. 

1. Invent a skort story that will illustrate the 
thought of the poem. 

2. Read the poem aloud in such a way that 
you will emphasize its thought. 


ll. Spring Days in the Valley. 
Harris. 

1. Point out, name, and explain at least five 
figures of speech in the article. 

2. Tell, in simple language, exactly what 
spring days mean to people in the “Val- 
ley.” 


lll. A| Message from the United States 
» Government to the American People. 
Spare That Tree! By W. B. Greeley. 


1. Write a paragraph of contrast on the 
forest condition of the past and the forest 
condition of the present. 

2. Write a series of short, numbered sentences 
that give directions for remedying present 
forest conditions. 


IV. Master Workshops of America. The 
Largest Hotel in the World. By Ed- 
ward Earle Purinton. 


1. After you have read the article write an 
answer to the question that opens the first 
paragraph. 

2. Tell the story of the life of Mr. Statler, 
telling it in such a way that you will «em- 

« phasize, at every step, the reasons for his 
success. 

8. Explain how the proprietor of a small 
store could apply Mr. Statler’s principles 
as a means of gaining success. 

4. Give clear, logical reasons for believing the 
following sentence true or not true: “A 
first class man wants outlook more than 
income.” 

5. Invent an anecdote that will illustrate the 
following sentence: “It is easier to find 
money than the man to spend it right.” 


V. A Message from the French Govern- 
ment to the American People. In 
Memory of the Marne. By the Hon. 
Rene Viviani. 


By Corra 


1, Explain why it is peculiarly appropriate to 
erect a statue on the Marne. 

2. What is the full meaning of the last para- 
graph? 

3. Read aloud the entire article, reading it with 
a spirit that would please its author. 


Vi. The White House Spook. By Geraid 
Stanley Lee. 

1, Explain the figure of speech upon which 
the entire article is ed. 

2. Use the seven “idiosyncrasies” of the ‘‘em- 
ployer” as titles for an equal number of 
short items. Write detailed instances, real 
or imaginary, that will illustrate the 

,. “idiosyncrasies.”’ 

3. What is the purpose of the article? 

4. Explain clearly the constructive suggestions 
the author gives. 

5. What criticism is conveyed in the following 
sentences: “Business talks bass. Patriotism 
is an Aeolian harp.” 

6. Explain the value of the words, “‘colossal,” 
“tragic,” and “Adolescent” as used in the 
following sentence: “We are the world’s 





Agents wanted. Immediate shipment made 


J. U. Bassett & Co., Dept. 137, 1458 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, I1. 


Learn to Dance! 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step,! 
Waltz and latest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society 
the wonderful 





"Write for Special Terms. Send today 
for rhe fermation end sureristagty tow olan 


informa’ 


WILLIAM . 8. 
Reom 527, 821 Crescent Piace— am 


DIVIDEND 








GENERAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


61 Broadway. 
New York, May 3, 1920. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
General Development Company, held this date, a 
dividend of fifty cents (50c) per share on the 
capital stock of the company was declared, pay- 
able May 20, 1920, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on May 10, 1920. Books. will 


not close, 
SAM A. LEWISOHN, Treasurer. 


tragic Adolescent.” 


Vil. Let the Chamber of Commerce Do It. 
By Chester T. Crowell. 


1. Draw from the article a series of state- 
ments concerning the functions ot ua 
Chamber of Commerce. 

2. Tell, orally, any anecdote that will illus- 
trate the growing importance of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

8. Write an original account of the work of 
oe Chamber of Commerce in your own 
city. 


Vill. The Ideal Store. By Edward Filene. 


1. Give a talk in which you explain clearly 
every one of the seven elements needed to 
make an ideal store. 


1X. Six Rules for Success. By Charles M. 
Schwab. 


1. Write, for your school paper, an editorial 
article founded on Mr. Schwab’s rules, but 
concerning school life alone. 


X. The Story of the Week. 


1. Point out, and explain, the different methods 
of writing titles. 








How to Study 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


May 8 and 15, 1920 


This Number 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


|. Presidential Issues and the Candidates 
—“The White House Spook,” “‘The Re- 
publican Presidential Primaries,’ ‘“‘The 
Rising Star of Johnson,” “‘The Demo- 
crats and the Covenant,” “The Can- 
didate Belt.’ 


. What does Mr. Lee mean by calling “the 
Public” a ‘Ghost’? Does his article help 
you to explain why the issues in the coming 
Presidential election are not more clearly 
defined ? 

Explain what Mr. Lee means by saying 
that the public should be organized into 
three great clans. 

. What significance do you attach to the 
strength developed by Senator Johnson in 
the primaries? Why has Johnson practi- 
eally no chance of receiving the nomina- 
tion? 

. Why has no Democrat thus far developed 
decided strength as a possible Presidentia! 
nominee? 


Master Workshops of America. 


. In what sense is it justifiable to classify 
a hotel as a workshop? 
“It took . . . Statler about forty-five years 
to get ready for his life work.” Recount 
the steps in his career. Mention some other 
~~) “aa whose careers have been similar 

is. 

. What are some of the devices which make 
Mr. Statler’s hotels a success? 

- Apply the principles indicated in this ar- 
ticle to some other industry or commercial 
institution. 


Let the Chamber of Commerce Do It. 


How do you account for the development 
of effective Chambers of Commerce in so 
many American cities? 

“,. . . the modern Chamber of C ce 
- - . is the medium for crystallization of 
public opinion,” ete. Are there any limita- 
tions on this statement? 

Make a list of the various activities of the 
Chambers of Commerce as described by Mr. 
Crowell. 

“Industry, commerce and civics should all 
have a place on the organization program.” 
Mention some of the problems under these 
headings with which a Chamber of Com- 
merce might properly deal. 





Conservation of National Resources— 
“Spare That Tree!” 


Look up the history of the conservation 
movement during the ten or twelve years 
before the outbreak of the war. Who were 
the men chiefly responsible for this move- 
ment? 

Give a brief sketch of the progress of de- 
forestation in this country. What has been 
the economic result? 

What measures for forest protection have 
been taken in your a What further 

‘es are ry 





- Russia and Her Enemies— “The Rus- 
sian Reign of Terror,” ‘“Bolsheviki 
Take Baku,” “Poles Invade Ukraine,” 
“Strife Over Siberian Railroads.” 


. Will future historians find excuses for the 
Russian Reign of Terror as we now find 
excuses for the Reign of Terror in the 
French Revolution ? 

“The Red troops entered Baku on April 28 

. .”’ “This is a momentous and portentous 
event for several reasons.” What are these 
reasons ? 

. Why are the Poles making their present 
drive on Kiev? 

Are the Japanese justified in attempting to 
capture the railroad of Eastern Siberia? 


. The Near Eastern 
Turkish  Problem,’’ 
America.”’ 


Problem — “The 
“Armenia and 


. How many times in the last 125 years have 
the European nations attempted to settle the 
Turkish problem? 

. How do the Allies propose to settle the 
problem now? What are the chances that 
this proposed settlement will be satisfac- 
tory? 

. Is there any reason why the United States 
should accept a “mandate” in Armenia? 

. Read the statement of Mr. Straus and of 
General Bullard. With which one do you 
agree? 








